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THE METHOD OF APPLIED SCIENCE IN 
TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION 


By Dr. JOHN C. ALMACK 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE continuous improvement of human 
welfare is the great aim of education. This 
definition makes the aim of education iden- 
tical with progress. People desire, too, that 
their efforts shall uniformly have beneficial 
results; which is to say, they want certain 
progress. Outside of chance, progress comes 
as the result of the discovery, diffusion and 
application of knowledge. It comes with 


certainty when effort is directed by scien- 
tifie method. 
Evidence of certainty by means of scien- 


tific method is best seen to-day in machine 
industry. The finished production of type- 
writers, telephones, fountain pens, books, 
radios and automobiles may be cited as illus- 
trating this sure process. It is this certainty 
which enables manufacturers to guarantee 
their product. They can predict that their 
machines will produce the desired results 
effectively. In general, what is involved is 
the control and application of some force 
or forces (energy, power, effort, work) to 
materials. 

There is likewise growing evidence of the 
use of scientific method in education. This 
is embraced in research, the process by 
which causes (forces) are made to produce 
their effects. It is comprised in measure- 
ment, the way in which the obtained results 
are taken account of. This process requires 
comparison with norms and_ standards. 
Other educational terms which suggest the 
use of scientific method are objective, plan, 


procedure and diagnosis. Courses in re- 
search, method and measurement reveal 
that an attempt is being made to harmonize 
education and science. 

Two divisions of scientific method exist. 
The first of these is the method of research 
and its resulting facts and principles which 
make up what is known as pure science. 
The second of these is the method of appli- 
cation and its related techniques, processes 
and devices which make up applied science. 
Of the two, applied science is doubtless more 
difficult, for while one may work in pure 
science without undertaking to put to prac- 
tical use what he learns and discovers, he 
can not work in applied science without 
knowledge of the facts and principles of 
pure science. 

The method of research was first clearly 
set forth by Francis Bacon over three hun- 
dred years ago. He first showed that the 
method of logic was inadequate when it 
came to deriving new truth. ‘‘Mighty bene- 
fits will be brought,’’ he said, ‘‘when the 
use of the inductive method (the method of 
research) becomes universal or general.’’ 
He thought the method easy to learn, and 
looked forward to the time when its drudg- 
ery would be performed by morons. In part 
his vision was correct. The use of the 
method of research has become general, 
much ignorance and superstition have been 
eliminated, huge gains have been made in 
the mastery and control of natural forces. 
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Morons have as yet made no progress with 
it, however. 

It may be described here in brief outline. 
The method of research (or pure science) 
begins with an inquiry into the cause or 
causes of some observed phenomena. This 
constitutes a problem. The second step is to 
furnish a theoretical answer to the inquiry. 
This answer is known as an hypothesis, and 
may be derived systematically by logic. 
The third step is the gathering of data, 
which, if they prove to be the true product 
of the assumed cause, are later known as 
facts. They are originally observations of 
concrete phenomena, made through one or 
more of the five senses. The fourth-step is 
the formulation of a generalization, which 
states the conditions under which the obser- 
vations may be made to materialize and the 
cause or causes which bring them forth. 
The cause and effect are next subjected to 
tests to see if, when the cause is operating, 
the effects will invariably appear. This is 
verification. The statement of the invari- 
able relation of the specific cause and its 
effects as a law is the final step. The re- 
search process is seen to go from inquiry as 
to cause to law. This outline comprises all 
the essentials of the problem method of 
teaching. 

In contrast with the long-established and 
distinguished history of the method of pure 
science, the method of applied science has 
never been put in written form. There are 
several reasons for this. As Dewey says, it 
is a more difficult and complicated method 
than the method of pure science. Research 
and knowing can usually be carried on with 
certainty, or if one fails in some investiga- 
tion, he suffers no severe penalty. He 
merely undertakes some other study. The 
method of applied science, or doing, is at- 
tended by and results in uncertainty and 
risk. ‘‘If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do,’’ said Shakespeare, 
‘*chapels had been churches and poor men’s 
eottages princes’ palaces.’’ Research re- 
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quires intelligence of a high order (Bacon’s 
view notwithstanding), but doing also de- 
mands courage, good judgment, persistence 
and fine character. 

The method of pure science was long in 
use before Bacon put it into written form. 
Likewise, one may see everywhere the 
method of applied science in use. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the so-called ‘‘research 
departments’’ in school and industry are 
simply bureaus of applied science which 
measure, plan, invent and equip. Every 
modern shop and factory uses the method 
of applied science; in industry, application 
keeps step with research. In the social 
world, including education, there is quite a 
gap between what we know is true and good 
and what we do. This failure is largely due 
to fear and uncertainty concerning results; 
and the chief reason why the results are 
uncertain and unpredictable is because we 
fail to use the method of applied science. 
It is hard for the wisest man to draw a 
straight line unaided by any device; it is 
easy for a child who is equipped with a 
straight edge. 

The use of the method of applied science 
in higher education would require some re- 
organization. At present, departments of 
knowledge are formed with little relation to 
each other. Research goes on with little or 
no reference to its application. Thus uni- 
versity teachers do the easier part; they dis- 
cover, they do not apply. Another weakness 
appears, when many executives plan and 
carry out programs of action, and many 
teachers teach without the guidance and 
control of the tested facts and principles 
which come from research. 

The training of students shows the same 
inconsistency. They are educated in facts 
and principles in one department one year; 
they are trained in doing some practical job 
in another department another year. The 
knowing and the doing are not geared to- 
gether in the same pattern. The conclusion 
is that every university department should 
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be held responsible for the application of 
truth to the needs of life and to the discov- 
ery of such truth as shall make that appli- 
cation sure and effective. A similar conclu- 
sion applies to every member of the faculty 
(limited exceptions to be allowed). The 
fusion of departments and divisions which 
teach the basic sciences with schools which 
train for business, education, government, 
medicine, engineering, the ministry, is indi- 
cated. This articulation has been best 
achieved in medicine and engineering. 

The method of applied science consists of 
the following ‘‘steps’’ or divisions: (1) A 
statement of an objective; (2) an estimate 
of the situation; (3) the development of a 
plan of action; (4) formulation of a sched- 
ule or process; (5) putting the process into 
effect; (6) the evaluation of results; (7) if 
the results are unsatisfactory, diagnosis is 
indicated, and (8) the introduction of 
remedial measures. 

An objective appears in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is needed to be done?’’ It 
can only truly be defined in terms of reality 
and measured directly or indirectly. At 
least the results which make up a true objec- 
tive may be observed. To end malnutrition 
among the children of a school is an objec- 
tive whose results may take the nature of 
increased height and weight, better health 
and greater strength. The smaller, closer 
and more specific the objective, the greater 
the likelihood of its realization. It is a sim- 
pler matter to satisfy the bodily needs of a 
group of children for vitamin B than to 
satisfy all their bodily needs for food. 

The second step is to estimate the situa- 
tion. This requires the collection of all facts 
which are tied up to the project to be ef- 
fected. Thus if it is one’s objective to 
improve the spelling ability of a class of 
children, he should have at hand all the 
facts which are favorable and unfavorable 
to his purpose, together with command of 
the resources needed to carry out his aim. 

In connection with this term, an illustra- 
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tion may help. Naval and military officers 
in intelligence departments give all their 
time to estimating our situation and the 
situation of other nations with whom we 
might one day be at war. They count the 
number of men of military age; the number 
reaching military age each year. They con- 
sider the workers available; the resources 
in the form of oil, chemicals, iron and 
steel, coal, gold and food. They estimate 
the equipment constructed and under con- 
struction and its efficiency: guns, ships, 
tanks, aeroplanes; they have for comparison 
all the potential military resources. They 
even study the history and past military 
performance of the possible enemy, count 
its friends and rivals, and are interested in 
the morale and physical stamina of the 
people. A table of our advantages offset 
by disadvantages compared with a similar 
table for the enemy permits a conclusion as 
to the probable outcome of the conflict and, 
more important, shows what gaps must be 
filled in order to make sure the success 
desired. 

The practice of making an estimate of the 
situation is a requisite of success, always 
significant in administration, usually in 
teaching. Probably more administrators 
fail because they do not take complete ac- 
count of the factors in a situation than for 
any other reason. It will not do to rely 
upon knowledge of some other situation, of 
the past or of to-day. Seldom does one find 
two social or school situations exactly like 
each other. Thus to base a plan of action 
upon known facts in situation A may omit 
an important factor or two in situation B 
where one proposes to act. These may be 
the factors that destroy the success of the 
plan. 

The purpose in having these facts and 
figures is to enable one to make a sound plan 
of action, the third step in applied science. 
For the foundation of the plan, as has been 
said, one should rely upon his knowledge of 
what is to be done and the situation at hand. 
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For suggestions, one should go to present 
practice in other schools where the same ob- 
jective is being undertaken, and to past 
practice. It is best to study good plans; but 
it is also useful to know of poor plans since 
they suggest what not to do. He combines 
items from practice with his own ideas to 
form a new plan. 

The chief features of a plan are these: 
(1) A clear statement of what is to be done 
in terms of the results wanted; (2) a de- 
scription and enumeration of who is to do 
it (personnel) ; (3) a list of needed supplies 
and equipment; (4) a place to do it; (5) 
when it is to be done (when begun, when 
finished, sequence) ; (6) what is to be done 
at each stage of the undertaking (sched- 
ule) ; (7) a clear description of method to 
be used (process) ; (8) an estimate of costs 
and resources for meeting costs; (9) a sum- 
mary of guiding facts and principles. 

In carrying out a plan, one is likely to 
find the need of some new tool, technique or 
device. He may find that old tools, devices, 
techniques can not meet properly the new 
conditions. Either of these situations de- 
mands invention. To invent, one must put 
to work some new principle, or make use of 
some old principle in a new way. He may 
combine two or more principles not hereto- 
fore combined in just the way he has de- 
vised. Invention may be learned, just as 
one may learn anything else about applied 
science. Departments of industrial research 
usually specialize in invention. 

To invent, first have a clear idea of what 
the invention is to accomplish, and, if pos- 
sible, have at hand samples of the desired 
product or effect; it may be, as produced 
by hand. Next, make a thorough analysis 
of the way in which the desired results have 
been obtained. Record this analysis, being 
sure to show the exact sequence of acts or 
steps in the process and the exact time con- 
sumed in each stage. By these means, pre- 


pare a list of the activities which make up 
the complete job, and record these in timed 
or scheduled form. 
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As a next step, perform each of these 
scheduled acts in the simplest and easiest 
way. This ordinarily means handwork in 
an industrial process. Select next the tools 
and devices required by the job, adding any 
new or improved parts as needed. To arrive 
at new parts, it is helpful to inventory and 
display graphically all the ways in which 
every part of the process may be done. 

After all the parts are in order, each unit 
should be made to do its work independently 
of every other part, again using hand power 
if necessary. The parts or rather the units 
should be assembled into a complete ma- 
chine, or, if it is unduly complicated, in 
separate units or machines, arranged in the 
relation of time sequence to each other, the 
one that completes the first step first, the 
second next, and so on in order. Finally, 
put the machine to work, observe carefully 
how it works and what results it obtains, 
compare with a standard or norm of quality 
and rate, and reform and revise as the need 
arises. 

After the period of trial and revision is 
over, the plan should be put to work on a 
larger scale. The final step has been taken, 
when the plan works satisfactorily, that is, 
without friction, at a reasonable cost, and 
produces a good product. From time to 
time, after a new plan has been put into 
effect, it should be observed minutely, the 
view covering every stage and phase. 

Making a schedule is the fourth step in 
applied science. It shows the successive 
steps in order and gives their duration. It 
is a paper picture of a process or of the 
doing. Process should always be first dem- 
onstrated on a small scale. This prevents 
waste, should it happen to be deficient in 
any respect. Often an old process is better 
than a new because the personnel which 
works it is better trained in the old than in 
the new. Careful preparation in advance 
of trying a new process is wise, including 
training of the workers. Adopt as standard 
the process which proves best in use. 

Measurement is the fifth step in applied 
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science. It should be in terms of the ap- 
proved objective. Subjective evaluation in 
contrast with objective measurement is not 
of much use in judging results. After the 
results have been measured, they may be 
also expressed in terms of cost per unit, 
and these unit costs compared with normal 
or standard costs. Low costs are not to be 
interpreted as original aims of science, how- 
ever. Such aims are correctly expressed 
only in terms of human needs. The objec- 
tive of a starving man is bread, regardless 
of whether it costs ten cents a pound or fifty 
cents a pound. 

If, as shown by measurement, the results 
are unsatisfactory, diagnosis is indicated. 
Literally the word means knowledge by 
cutting through; that is, by careful, concen- 
trated examination of all details. Poor 
results may be due to something lacking, 
such as weak force or power, deficient equip- 
ment, the retarding and diverting force of 
some opposing factor, to the use of the 
wrong force or cause, to improperly timed 
process or to some combination of these. 
Diagnosis of results alone is seldom suffi- 
cient; the diagnostician must examine criti- 
cally the process by which the results were 
obtained and the setting or situation as well. 

Should diagnosis reveal the obstacles to 
the success of the plan, it is only necessary 
to introduce appropriate remedial measures 
and continue the process as before. If the 
deficiencies are not exposed by the diagno- 
sis, the recourse is to renewed and more 
observant diagnosis or, more probably, to an 
entirely new estimate of the situation and 
the development of an entirely new plan of 
action. New personnel, new equipment, 
new devices—all may be required by the 
re-estimate, with its discovery of new fac- 
tors and influences in the _ situation. 


Remedial measures and, it may be, new 
planning complete the picture of applied 
science. 

Teaching should usually comprise both 
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the pure science aspect of method and the 
applied science aspect of method. The first 
(pure science) comprises what is known as 
the problem method; the second (applied 
science) comprises what is known as the 
project method. Teaching should begin 
almost invariably with an objective, for to 
get what one wants and needs is a more 
powerful stimulus to activity than to learn 
or discover what is true. Problem-solving 
is not an end in itself, nor would the solving 
of a thousand problems be sufficient to edu- 
cate a pupil if he did nothing more. Doing 
rather than learning is advised because it 
brings satisfaction of needs and equips for 
more doing. Moreover, intelligent action is 
not possible without learning. 

Teaching by the method of applied science 
requires the use of the unit plan. A real 
unit is an objective and everything com- 
prised in its realization. Some objectives 
may be reached quickly and easily; others 
will demand much time and strenuous effort. 
A curriculum in accord with applied science 
ean not be built for a state or for a city, but 
only for the pupils of one teacher, perhaps 
best, individual by individual. This signi- 
fies that every teacher should know how to 
plan units of activity by the method of 
applied science. 

Once the method has been acquired, it 
may be taken out of the school into social, 
economic and political life. It therefore 
enables us to approach nearer to complete 
harmony between life in the school and life 
outside the school. It achieves the most 
complete unity (integration) between pupil 
desires and needs and their activity, the 
only kind of activity which is conducive to 
the development of real personality. The 
conclusion is that, to take away the risks 
which now attend and follow action, to har- 
monize the school and life and to integrate 
the purposes and needs of children with 
their behavior, we should put into effect the 
method of applied science. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By President GEORGE WILLIS DIEMER? 


We Americans in the year of 1937 are too 
prone to accept the great heritage that is 
ours without considering the great prin- 
ciples upon which our nation was founded 
and the rugged road which we have traveled 
to achieve freedom and the advanced culture 
which we enjoy to-day. Regardless of many 
difficult, unsolved problems which beset us, 
ours is a golden age, as truly golden as was 
the age of Pericles in Athens, the age of 
Augustus in Rome, or the age of Elizabeth 
in England. The progress of America 
politically, economically, scientifically and 
culturally during the last forty years is 
without parallel in human history. 

In a world of dictatorships and of totter- 
ing democracies, America’s fundamental 
conception of ‘‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people’’ has 
remained through stress and storm un- 
changed. When other great nations have 
gone through violent revolution due to eco- 
nomic chaos, America has kept steady keel 
and her citizenship has patiently cooperated 
with the organized agencies of democratic 
government to regain economic stability and 
to raise still higher the standards of life. 
Scientifically, America has led the world, 
and we have built a material civilization 
enjoyed by the common man unequalled by 
the most favored peoples of the world. 
(  irally, we have placed almost extrava- 

within reach of all the chief avenues 
an culture—the motion picture, the 
the church and Sunday school, public 

“cies, art museums, music in all its 
“ns, clubs and organizations for old and 

ng, and schools and colleges for every- 


1 Aadress at the installation of the president of 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., October 29, 1937. 


Why do we enjoy these blessings as a 
people? We have great economic resources, 
yes, but Mexico, China, India and other 
backward nations have been equally fa- 
vored. We are a virile and progressive 
people, but our kinsmen in Europe have 
the same capacities for advancement. We 
accepted a great ideal in government based 
on the Jeffersonian principle of equal 
rights and a plan of government conceived 
in accordance with that ideal. All these 
were basic in our development as a nation 
and yet we might have remained a back- 
ward nation or perhaps have become a 
group of warring nations had we not found 
a way to prepare every man to assert his 
rights within a democracy. 

The father of the republic recognized that 
the greatest danger to our experiment in 
democracy was ignorance. Washington in 
his farewell address said, ‘‘ Promote then as 
an object of primary importance institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion it is 
essential that public opinion be enlight- 
ened.’’ And yet, even though the father of 
the Republic realized that education was 
absolutely essential for citizenship purposes, 
the masses of the American nation were 
without opportunities for general enlighten- 
ment until well after the Civil War. 

Horace Mann, who one hundred years ago 
this last July became secretary of the State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, was 
‘*the voice in the wilderness’’ who held be- 
fore America the great need for free schools 
for all children. His battie against ‘‘igno- 
rance and bad teaching’’ in Massachusetts 
eventually became a national battle more 
important in its outcome to America than 
any war in which we have engaged. The 
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battle for free schools extended far beyond 
the lifetime of Horace Mann, but it was 
finally won. The state has accepted the 
principle that education is one of its chief 
functions. To-day America has the greatest 
system of public education the world has 
ever known, with more than twenty-nine 
million in the elementary schools and high 
schools, more than one and one quarter mil- 
lion in colleges and universities, millions 
more in various forms of organized study 
outside of colleges and universities. This 
golden age was made possible through that 
system of education. Political stability in 
spite of political imperfections, economic 
security in part achieved at least, scientific 
achievements that have transformed our 
modes of life, cultural advantages for every 
home—these are the fruits of education. 

In this tremendous program of public 
education, buildings and lands, equipment 
and supplies, books and courses of study 
and numbers in attendance do not in the 
final analysis determine the fruits of educa- 
tion. The Prussians, following their defeat 
at Jena by Napoleon, organized a national 
system of education accepting this principle, 
‘As is the teacher so is the sehool.’’ Horace 
Mann, recognizing the soundness of this 
motto, saw that it was impossible to war suc- 
cessfully against ignorance without good 
teachers. Accordingly he established in 
Massachusetts in 1839, largely on the Prus- 
sian model, the first state normal school of 
America. When in 1846 he dedicated the 
normal school building at Bridgewater he 
used these words: 

I believe Normal Schools to be a new instrumen- 
tality in the advancement of the race. I believe 
that, without them, Free Schools themselves would 
be shorn of their strength and their healing power, 
and would at length become mere charity schools, 
and thus die out in fact and in form. Neither the 
art of printing, nor the trial by jury, nor a free 
press, nor free suffrage can long exist, to any 
beneficial and salutary purpose, without schools for 


the training of teachers; for, if the character and 
qualifications of teachers be allowed to degenerate, 
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the Free Schools will become pauper schools, and 
the pauper schools will produce pauper souls, and 
the free press will become a false and licentious 
press, and ignorant voters will become venal voters, 
and through the medium and guise of republican 
forms, an oligarchy ... will govern the land. 
Coiled up in this institution, as in a spring, there 
is a vigor, whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres. 

Because qualified teachers were essential 
normal schools developed in America. In 
fact, the development of American educa- 
tion and of schools for the preparation of 
teachers have been exactly contemporary, 
and when you have read the story of the 
normal schools and teachers colleges in 
America you have read the story of the 
development of free public education. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Massachusetts other 
states established normal schools. Fifty 
years after the idea had taken root in Mas- 
sachusetts thirty-four of the forty-eight 
states accepted it and in 1910 Mississippi, 
the last of the forty-eight states to enter the 
fold, passed legislation to establish teachers 
colleges. In every state the normal school 
was established in response to the popular 
demand for free schools and the recognition 
that it was impossible to maintain good 
schools without qualified teachers. 

The parallel between the development of 
popular education and the establishment of 
normal schools and teachers colleges is illus- 
trated in Missouri. When, following the 
Civil War, Missouri reestablished the com- 
mon school system, the need for trained 
teachers at once became apparent, and in 
1867 Joseph Baldwin established a private 
normal school at Kirksville, which in Janu- 
ary, 1871, became the first state normal 
school in Missouri. Four months later the 
second district normal school was estab- 
lished at Warrensburg. In 1873 the third 
district normal school at Cape Girardeau 
was founded, and in 1905 Springfield and 
Maryville normal schools were established. 

As the program of public education ex- 
panded the program of teacher education 
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expanded. When education for the masses 
consisted of reading, writing and arith- 
metic, the program of the normal school con- 
sisted of reviews of these subjects, a little 
theory and a little practice. When the cur- 
riculum began to expand following the 
Civil War to include art, music, physical 
education, manual arts, elementary science 
and the social studies, the curriculum of the 
normal schools was expanded to meet these 
needs. When the high school began to re- 
place the academy, the normal school ex- 
panded its curriculum to prepare high- 
school teachers. When the curriculum of 
the high school ceased to be purely college 
preparatory and classical and the broad 
elective system was adopted to meet the 
needs of all boys and girls, the normal school 
expanded its program to meet that need. 
And when finally we conceived that educa- 
tion was not merely intellectual prepara- 
tion for life but a broad program of living 
which must help the individual to partici- 
pate adequately in all the major interests 
and activities of life the normal school met 


the challenge and expanded its curriculum 
to meet this new social philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

In this evolution of the curriculum to 
meet the needs of a changing world, the 


normal school became a college. Its pro- 
gram could no longer be a meager prepara- 
tion for teaching the three ‘‘R’s,’’ but it 
must offer to its students a rich curriculum 
made up of all the great fields of human 
culture and of human relationships. With 
the development of a real science of educa- 
tion the teachers college must offer oppor- 
tunities for deep insight into child, adoles- 
cent and educational psychology, character 
and personality development, the history 
and philosophy of education, methods and 
techniques of teaching and extensive oppor- 
tunities to acquire practical training in 
laboratory schools. And to-day we have in 
America around one hundred eighty high- 
grade four-year teachers colleges educating 
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teachers to recruit the ranks of the million 
teachers in the schools of the land. These 
schools enroll two hundred fifty thousand 
students annually. Most of them are high- 
grade colleges offering bachelor’s degrees 
which are fully recognized by the leading 
universities and accrediting associations of 
America. 

During the one hundred years since the 
first state normal school of America was 
founded at Lexington, Massachusetts, the 
functions of these institutions have re- 
mained largely the same. The primary 
function of the teachers college is now and 
always will be the preparation of new teach- 
ers for the schools of America. To provide 
new teachers for the schools of America 
requires approximately one hundred fifty 
thousand new recruits annually. In Mis- 
souri nearly four thousand new teachers are 
required each year. The major responsi- 
bility for supplying these new teachers in 
Missouri and to the nation must rest largely 
upon the teachers colleges. In meeting this 
responsibility our first problem is one of 
selection, that from our high schools many 
of the most promising graduates may enter 
the teachers colleges to prepare themselves 
for one of the noblest of professions. 

After these young people are admitted 
every effort must be made to help them to 
find themselves, to give them needed gui- 
dance in order that they may develop their 
characters and personalities and that they 
may have gained the necessary scholarship 
and intellectual maturity. These young 
people should remain in the teachers college 
for four years before beginning the work 
of teaching, for, just as the standards in 
other professions have been raised in recent 
years, so much the standards for the prepa- 
ration of teachers should be higher. ‘‘ Less 
than fifty years ago a young man with very 
little general education could become the 
apprentice of a physician, ride with the 
physician to see his patients, assist him 
about his office, read a few medical books 
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and after two or three years in this kind of 
apprenticeship become a practicing physi- 
cian. Admission to the bar was usually 
through the office of some well-established 
lawyer.’? But the day of the home-made 
doctor and lawyer has passed. The doctor 
of to-day must have a broad foundation in 
liberal education; he must have thorough 
knowledge of the latest scientific discoveries 
within the field of medicine, and he must 
have had the opportunity for laboratory 
practice in clinics and as an interne in a 
hospital. If education is, as we believe, the 
nation’s biggest and most important busi- 
ness then the teacher who works with the 
souls and minds of children must be equally 
well prepared as men and women in other 
professions. He therefore must be liberally 
educated. He must be thoroughly informed 
and alert as to the needs of the times. But 
liberal education will not make a teacher, 
any more than the history of art will make 
an artist or a knowledge of science will make 
a great scientist. Just as the artist and the 
scientist must have had laboratory practice 
so the teacher must be _ professionally 
trained. He must understand the relation- 
ship of knowledge which he has acquired 
in school to the education of the child. He 
must have a broad knowledge of what edu- 
cation is and of the underlying philosophies 
and theories of education. He must know 
the materials that should go into the educa- 
tional process and should be able to select 
from the great reservoir of human knowl- 
edge that is available to him those things 
that are pertinent and valuable to the child. 
He must know how the child learns and be 
able to guide the child and stimulate him to 
his best efforts. He must be skilful not 


alone in discovering the needs of children, 
but he must use the methods and have the 
best technique for meeting the needs of the 
child and of society. He must see the school 
in its relationship to the community and to 
the state and must know how to interpret 
the modern conception of education to par- 
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ents and to the public. All this requires a 
teacher with broad, liberal preparation, 
saturated throughout with professional in- 
sight and understanding and the practical 
training essential to use his professional 
knowledge in guiding the learning activi- 
ties of his pupils. 

Even more important than knowledge and 
skill is the teacher’s own character and 
personality and hence the first concern of 
the teachers college must be the personal 
development of the individual. The cur- 
riculum therefore of the teachers college 
must be broader than that which goes on in 
the classroom or in the laboratory school. It 
includes the whole life of the student both 
on the campus and off of the campus. A 
rich and varied program of student activi- 
ties—physical, social, spiritual, civic, liter- 
ary, artistic—must have an important place 
in the program of the teachers college. The 
relationship of the faculty of the teachers 
college to the student must be more there- 
fore than merely an instructional relation- 
ship. The faculty member must conceive of 
the work of teaching in its broadest sense 
and that what he imparts to the students in 
the classroom is not as important as the 
guidance which he may give to those stu- 
dents either in words or through the inspira- 
tion of right example. 

No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men should be— 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 


But what the teachers are themselves: 
For education is—making men. 


No group of teachers in America has as 
supreme an obligation for inspired teaching 
and leadership as the faculties of the teach- 
ers colleges. As are these faculties so will 
be the faculties of the public schools 
throughout this broad land and hence so 
will be the educational program for boys 
and girls. 

A second function, almost as important 
as the preparation of new teachers, is the 
further training and education of teachers 
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in service. Studies made by the Governor’s 
Commission on Education reveal the fact 
that in 1936 there were fifty-one hundred 
teachers in the public elementary schools of 
the State of Missouri who had less than two 
years of college training. In 1933 it was 
found that 16 per cent. of the rural teachers 
in twenty-two counties of the state had had 
no college training, and 22 per cent. more 
had had less than two thirds of a year of 
college training. A little better than one 
third of the teachers of the state according 
to studies made during the year 1934-35 
had had four years or more of training. 
The teachers college offers the means 
through its extension and summer session 
programs by which teachers who are not 
properly prepared can continue their educa- 
tion and add to their training. But every 
teacher, regardless of previous training, 
needs continuously to be educated and re- 
educated for his work. In a rapidly chang- 
ing world which makes necessary an evolv- 
ing program of education only that teacher 
who is constantly studying can keep abreast 
with the times and be the most valuable in 
the school which he serves. The entire 
facilities of the state teachers college must 
be at the command of every teacher and 
constantly the college must be leading and 
inspiring teachers to improve the service in 
their schools. This can be accomplished 
through demonstrations upon the campus or 
elsewhere within the district, through con- 
ferences and discussion groups or forums, 
through educational talks and lectures be- 
fore parent teacher associations, service 
clubs and teacher organizations, through in- 
service courses either on the campus or else- 
where in communities which the college 
serves and by making the resources of the 
library and the laboratory schools available 
to teachers. 

But the program of the state teachers col- 
lege must be broader than the preparation 
of teachers or the improvement of teachers 


in service. The college must provide lead- 
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ership for the entire district which it serves 
and must be a great educational center for 
its territory. It also must be deeply con- 
cerned with the interpretation of education 
to the people and must do all within its 
power to enlighten the general public as to 
educational needs. The program of educa- 
tion can not rise much above the under- 
standing and appreciation of the people 
who support the schools. Schools as they 
are may be good, but they are far short of 
the ideal of education in Amercia. Horace 
Mann said: ‘‘Some eulogize our system of 
popular education, as though worthy to be 
universally admired and imitated. Others 
pronounce it circumscribed in its action, 
and feeble, even where it acts. Let us waste 
no time in composing this strife. If good, 
let us improve it; if bad, let us reform it.’’ 
The state teachers college must be the center 
for educational improvement and reform. 
In this educational improvement and re- 
form the teachers college must be interested 
in the whole program of education from the 
nursery school and kindergarten to adult 
and parent education. In its educational 
leadership the teachers college must cooper- 
ate with all other agencies in the state 
concerned with education: with the state 
university and the State Department of 
Education, with the junior colleges and the 
liberal arts colleges and with any organiza- 
tion or institution of society which is seeking 
to improve our civilization. 

The teachers college does have its own 
peculiar functions as a service institution 
for all. Starting in the days of Horace 
Mann as a folk movement it has continued 
as such. It is serving in its own peculiar 
ways all the people because it prepares the 
teachers of the children of the land. 
Through its universal influence in education 
the teachers college affects every phase of 
life—home, church, school and_ business. 
Other institutions of higher education have 
their peculiar functions. There is some 
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overlapping necessarily in these functions 
between various types of institutions, but 
there should not be competition. We serve 
through education the greatest of all causes 
the improvement of mankind. The field 
for improvement is without limit. The 
challenge for leadership and service is tre- 
mendous. The college and the university 
must supply that leadership. If they fail 
our civilization will fail. If they succeed 
and ean supply improved leadership in ser- 
vice to mankind then ours will be a great 
and enduring civilization. 
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In my opening words I said this was a 
golden age—but golden only in part—for 
underneath the golden glitter is much that 
is ugly and sordid. Ours is not yet a great 
spiritual civilization in which the real is 
controlled by the ideal. In making progress 
toward the great social and spiritual ideals 
of mankind, always it will be the teacher 
who will lead. To supply mankind with 
teachers—teachers of ability, character and 
clear vision—that is the great task before us. 
To that task we must rededicate the teachers 
colleges of America. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TRAINING OF ESTATE WOODMEN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

In view of the training scheme for estate 
woodmen drawn up by the presidents of the 
Royal Scottish and English Forestry Societies, 
a correspondent of the London Times points out 
that in the past woodmen trained at the forest 
schools at Parkend in the Forest of Dean and 
at Benmore in Scotland found employment on 
private estates, but now the Forestry Commis- 
sion absorbs the whole output of trained men 
from these establishments. The lack of quali- 
fied men, though it has been apparent for some 
time, has been emphasized recently by the 
greater interest in estate forestry engendered by 
the efforts of the Royal English Forestry So- 
ciety, and it is the council of that society that 
has taken the initiative in arranging for these 
courses. They would have been impossible, how- 
ever, had it not been for the sympathetic interest 
of the Forestry Commission, which is financing 
the scheme. 

The courses are being held on five estates 
prominent for their woodland activities—three 
in England and two in Seotland. Those in En- 
gland are Dartington Hall, in Devon, Weasen- 
ham Hall, in Norfolk, and Raby Castle, in Dur- 
ham. Each course will last for three months be- 
ginning in January, this period having been 
chosen because it covers the more important 
woodland operations. The only conditions at- 


tached to entry are that applicants should be 
personally recommended by their employers and 


should have worked in woodlands for at least 
12 months. 

It is not claimed that a fully qualified head 
woodman can be turned out as the result of a 
course of only three months’ duration. The 
ideal course would cover the full cycle of 12 
months, and even then would require supple- 
menting by years of practical experience. But 
it is necessary to start on an experimental scale 
to see what actual demand there is and to find 
out the type of course best suited to meet present 
needs. Developments in the future must depend 
on the degree of support given to the present 
scheme. The number of men to be admitted at 
each center is definitely limited, but if the places 
are not filled it will be difficult to justify ex- 
penditure on further courses. The owners of 
comparatively small areas of woodland in par- 
ticular are urged, therefore, to consider whether 
they can not send a promising young woodman 
or laborer to one of these courses, both for his 
and their own benefit as well as for that of 
estate woodlands in general. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SALARIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

A stupy prepared by Dr. Walter J. Green- 
leaf, specialist in higher education of the Office 
of Education, presents an analysis of salaries 
received by more than 25,000 full-time faculty 
members in 250 institutions of higher learning 
throughout the United States, including college 
staff members in state universities, land-grant 
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colleges and privately controlled institutions. 
The survey, the first of its kind made since 1920, 
gives a fair picture of what a college staff mem- 
ber may expect in the way of salary in different 
types of colleges and universities. 

The report shows that, in different types of 
colleges for white students, the typical or median 
salaries of deans vary from $3,125 to $5,625 in 
publicly controlled colleges, as compared with 
similar medians—$1,594 to $6,563 in private 
institutions. 

Professors’ salaries vary from a low median 
of $2,606 to a high median of $4,676 in different 
types of publicly controlled colleges and univer- 
sities and from $1,662 to $5,733 in groups of 
privately controlled colleges and universities. 

There are similar variations in typical salaries 
received by associate professors, assistant pro- 
fessors and instructors in both public and pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning. 

Typical (median) faculty salaries in institu- 
tions for white students vary according to size 
or wealth of institutions when classified by con- 
trol as follows: 

Associate professors—in publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, $2,171 to $3,577; in privately controlled 
institutions, $1,429 to $3,947. 

Assistant professors—in publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, from $1,869 in the state colleges to 
$2,938 in the five largest land-grant universities; 
in privately controlled institutions, from $1,375 in 
the small colleges to $3,051 in the large universities. 

Instructors—in publicly controlled institutions, 
from $1,582 in state colleges to $2,123 in the five 
largest land-grant institutions; in privately con- 
trolled institutions, from $1,015 in small colleges 
to $2,284 in large universities. 

In Negro colleges, typical staff salaries vary from 
$1,173 to $2,094 for all faculty ranks. These insti- 
tutions are located in the Southern States and often 
faculty homes are provided at very low rentals. 


In 1921-22 the minimum salary paid a land- 
grant college president, including such perqui- 
sites as house rent, ete., was $5,000, the maxi- 
mum, $16,200. By 1928-29 the minimum salary 
had increased to $5,700, while the maximum sal- 
ary had jumped to $30,000. The depression 
brought salary decreases for college presidents 
as well as for professors and all other college 
faculty members. In 1934-35 the lowest salary 
received by a land-grant college president was 
$3,000, and the highest, $20,500. The following 
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year, however, the low salary had been raised to 
$4,590, and the top salary reached $27,000. 

The bulletin contains salary data for all 
types of college staff workers employed on a 
nine-month basis or an eleven-month basis. It 
is generally noted that decreases in college sal- 
aries have not yet been completely restored to 
pre-depression levels, although salaries of fac- 
ulty members have increased in most institutions 
of higher learning throughout the United States 
over the past year. 


SURVEY OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


A JOINT committee of the New York City 
Board of Education and the Board of Superin- 
tendents appointed in 1935 to make a survey 
of the schools has made its report to the board. 
In formulating the final program the advice was 
sought of experts in child guidance, juvenile de- 
linqueney, health education and social service. 
According to a summary in The New York 
Times forty-five recommendations are made. 
These include: 


Extension of educational, recreational and health 
services. 

Closer cooperation between the school and the 
community, with the ultimate establishment of co- 
ordinated bodies, is envisioned. 

The abandonment of regents examinations, crea- 
tion of smaller schools and classes, assignment of 
quota teachers for remedial instruction, group psy- 
chological tests for entering children and visits by 
teachers and principals to the homes of pupils. 

Emphasis on the individual pupil instead of the 
group. 

More kindergarten classes, more classes for chil- 
dren with retarded mental development, more low 
I.Q. classes, a special placement bureau for de- 
linquent children, more emphasis on guidance in 
teaching and on social service in the work of at- 
tendance officers. 

A high-school building program large enough to 
eliminate all the existing annexes and put an end 
to ‘‘short time,’’ schools limited to 1,500 pupils 
on the elementary level, 2,000 on the junior high 
school and 3,000 on the senior high levels. 

Limitation of elementary school class sizes to 
thirty-five for normal pupils and to twenty-five for 
slow learners. 

A full complement of shops in junior high 
schools. 

Additional community centers with a more di- 
versified program, to be conducted on a five-day 
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schedule during most of the year and on a seven- 
day schedule in certain districts. 

A study of the probationary schools and of the 
question of foster homes versus institutional care 
for persistent truants. 

Assignment by the Department of Health of 
enough additional medical inspectors and nurses to 
provide at least four thorough physical examina- 
tions during the school life of a child. 

Establishment of school dental clinics to do 
remedial and reparative work for all needy chil- 
dren when other clinical facilities are not available. 


The committee considered that the proper 
solution for the slow academic pupil is not to 
segregate him in special academic schools but to 
provide adequate accommodations to meet his 
needs in the existing schools. It rejected the 
recommendations of Dr. John L. Tildsley, for- 
merly associate superintendent, for the estab- 
lishment of sehools for bright children. In lieu 
of separate academic schools, the report sug- 
gests “a greatly extended vocational high-school 
program.” 

A definite plan of united action between the 
school, the home, the church, the police and all 
other agencies, public and private, in the com- 
munity is urged. 

Members of the committee were: James 
Marshall, Co-chairman—vice-president of the 
Board of Education; Margaret J. MeCooey, Co- 
chairman—associate superintendent of schools; 
Stephen F. Bayne—associate superintendent of 
schools; Ellsworth B. Buck—member of the 
Board of Education; George H. Chatfield—di- 
rector of the Bureau of Attendance; Leon W. 
Goldrich—director of the Bureau of Child Gui- 
dance (died on January 8, 1937); William E. 
Grady—Associate Superintendent of Schools; 
Mrs. Margaret McAleenan—member of the 
Board of Education (term expired on May 4, 
1937) ; Ralph R. McKee—member of the Board 
of Education (died on October 26, 1935) ; Clare 
C. Baldwin, secretary to the Joint Committee— 
assistant administrative director; Eugene A. 
Nifenecker—director of the Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research and Statisties, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR 
THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
CORPS 
THE establishment of a national library service 
for Civilian Conservation Corps camps at an 
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estimated cost of $50,000 is being urged upon the 
Federal Government by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the Office of Edu- 
cation. The service would be an auxiliary to the 
present educational and vocational training pro- 
gram. 

A complete plan for the new service, based 
upon a recently completed one-year library 
demonstration in the Second Corps Area, which 
includes New York, New Jersey and Delaware, 
is under consideration by Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education. The pro- 
posed national extension of the program has 
been endorsed by Harold L. Dunn, CCC educa- 
tion adviser in the area. 

An unusual feature of the plan is a projected 
follow-up through the home-town library so that 
education may continue following discharge from 
the CCC. Camp advisers would be called upon 
to give boys leaving for home letters of intro- 
duction to the local librarian, who upon request 
would supply books and other materials. In 
large metropolitan centers the plan calls for 
agencies to handle the situation. 

A central library in Washington under the 
Office of Education and trained librarians in the 
nine corps areas would compile reading lists for 
camp curricula and correspondence courses and 
select permanent and traveling libraries. 

Of 900 requests for information made by boys 
in the demonstration project, three quarters were 
vocational in nature, according to Jed H. Taylor, 
its director. Campers and advisers asked for 
information concerning auto mechanics, radio, 
steamshovel operations, floral designing and 
printing as well as academic subjects. Bibli- 
ographies were prepared for illiterates and near- 
illiterates on aviation, rug-making and shop 
power equipment. 

“From a library point of view,” according to 
Mr. Taylor, “the CCC camps have no libraries, 
just a collection of books. In one half of the 
camps I visited there were no real catalogues. 
Everything was scattered.” 

The demonstration project was financed by a 
grant of $5,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
and of $750 from the General Education Board. 
A staff of workers was provided by Irving 
Gerdy, director of the WPA Education Depart- 
ment. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES AT UNION 
COLLEGE 


Stupents of Union College have assurance 
that they are now receiving maximum return 
for every dollar they invest in student activities, 
according to a survey of the three-year history 
of the work of the Coordinator of Student Ac- 
tivities. Each student is now paying $35 less 
in taxes each year, while at the same time the 
student fund is supporting more activities which 
cost less to run. The plan of coordinating all 
activities under the supervision of a faculty 
officer has also resulted in the training of stu- 
dent managers in business methods and admin- 
istrative control, and added educational value is 
given extra-curricular activities as well as ef- 
fecting more efficient operation and_ financial 
economies. 

The students had reorganized their govern- 
ment machinery in 1932, and two years later, 
the Student Council established the office of 
coordinator of student activities to which Dr. 
William W. Bennett, professor of economies, 
was elected. He with three students and the 
comptroller of the college formed a Student Tax 
Committee. This committee reviews all budget 
proposals for student funds. The Student Tax 
Committee allocates the student funds among 
these activities. The money is obtained by a 
blanket “activities tax,’’ which is collected to- 
gether with tuition payments by the college 
comptroller. 

Before the inauguration of the coordinator’s 
office the 800 students each paid as much as $46 
per year, and the $36,000 tax was used to main- 
tain seven student activities, including varsity 
sports. Now under the centralized control of the 
coordinator and the Student Tax Committee, 
the 800 students are taxed $11 each and the 
$8,800 raised finances the operations of thirteen 
students activities, maintains and increases a 
reserve fund with which to replace obsolete 
equipment of the more than $15,000 property 
now owned by the students, and underwrites 
three important social functions of the under- 
graduates. 

The enlarged program of student activities is 
maintained by less than one fourth the per 
capita student tax only because of the savings 
effected by the student activities coordinator, 
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who personally supervises all requisitions for 
expenditures, audits each activity’s account, and 
carries over experience gained one year by 
managers to those appointed another year. 

The current student tax not only maintains 
the college band, glee club, campus newspaper, 
campus magazine, junior class yearbook and 
campus theater, formerly also tax-supported, 
but also finances the radio club, outing club, 
College Christian Association, Freshman Record, 
the Student Activities Office, general welfare 
activities of the Student Council and under- 
writes the Junior Prom, the All-College dances 
and the annual Block-U dinner. 

Dr. Bennett, as coordinator of student activi- 
ties, also assists student managers in their pro- 
motional activities to obtain income from “gate 
receipts.” The non-athletic extra-curricular ac- 
tivities estimate an income of $5,000 from box 
office admissions charged the general public. 
Thus the Student Activities Office handles “busi- 
ness” which has material assets worth $15,000 
and which has a “turnover” of about $14,000. 


COLLEGE COURSES OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE Department of Education of the Yale 
Graduate School has announced that seven 
courses, designed primarily for teachers, are 
open to the public because of their general 
interest. Information concerning these courses, 
time of meeting, tuition, ete., may be obtained 
from the registrar. 

Professor Maurice R. Davie, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, is giving a course in 
“Modern Social Problems,” in which he will 
consider selected problems with special refer- 
ence to the United States. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are population, race relations, 
city and rural conditions, labor problems and 
labor legislation. 

“The Art of Listening to Music,” to be given 
by Ruth P. deVillafranea, is planned for those 
not technically trained in music, but who wish 
to increase their personal appreciation. It is 
planned to include‘a study of the art of listen- 
ing to the great composers from the time of 
Bach and the Madrigalists to the present and 
special analyses of compositions on current 
radio programs. 

Professor Jack R. Crawford continues his 
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course in Theory and Technique in Recent 
Prose,” without duplicating the work of the 
first term. The course consists of studies and 
classroom discussions of recent short stories and 
novels, English and American. Some impor- 
tant books will be commented on as they are 
published. 

The course on “Law and Social Work,” by 
Mrs. Franees L. Roth plans to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the facilities and institutions pro- 
vided by state and community for taking care 
of social problems, the legal regulations con- 
cerning them and the interdependence of each 
profession involved. 

The department also offers a course in mar- 
ionette production for teachers, given by Kent 
Pease, of Springfield College. The two other 
courses are “Fundamentals of Geography,” and 
“Art Edueation in the Elementary School.” 


PUBLIC FORUMS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

More than 200,000 persons attended open 
forums in 525 publie halls, schools, civie agen- 
cies, settlements and other centers in New York 
State during 1937, according to a report issued 
by the Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension of the State Education Department. 
This report covers only those forums which were 
part of the cooperative program of the public 
schools and the Works Progress Administration. 

According to Dr. Frank L. Tolman, director 
of the division, the New York State forum pro- 
gram is a long step forward in the discussion of 
publie affairs. It is hoped that the present work 
which has developed in connection with the 
emergency in our national economie life may 
prove to be the beginning of a permanent pro- 
gram of education in publie affairs of far- 
reaching value. New York State may feel a 
justifiable pride in her share in the national task 
of edueating our citizens for democracy.” 

The major centers of forum activity in the 
state are in the cities. Two hundred twenty- 
five groups are served by the Forum Division 
under the New York City Board of Education, 
cooperating with the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. One hundred and twenty-five groups 
are served in Buffalo. Other centers of forum 
activity are Westchester County, Rochester, 
Syraeuse, Utiea, Long Island and Chautauqua, 
Erie, Monroe, Cayuga, Rockland and Allegany 
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counties. Schenectady was host to one of the 
Federal Forum Demonstrations during the early 
part of 1937. The first city in recent years to 
establish forums as a part of the regular pro- 
gram of the schools is Rochester. During the 
past year, a staff of six leaders selected from 
the social science division of the high schools 
conducted forums in various parts of the city 
with excellent results. A beginning has been 
made in organizing forums in rural groups. 
Discussions have been held in thirty granges 
and other rural groups. 

International problems lead the list of topics 
of greatest interest throughout the state. Do- 
mestie economic problems are next. Questions 
of economic philosophy rank high in popu- 
larity. Less interest is manifested in purely 
local questions than in national and world prob- 
lems. The programs are not “promoted” in the 
usual way. Only occasionally is a new forum 
group organized, for the reason that it has 
proved more economical and more effective to 
assist existing groups to hold forums. These 
are held anywhere from a side porch to a city 
hall. Forums are encouraged in public-school 
buildings, but the leaders of the movement say 
that they do not care where they go so long as 
they uncover real forum opportunities. 

The movement is strictly non-partisan. The 
directors do not subscribe, however, to the idea 
that reliance can be placed on the impartiality 
of an individual speaker. “No man can be 
completely objective.” Reliance is placed in- 
stead on the “open hearing.” “Invite various 
speakers to present their views, open the meet- 
ing to all comers,” is the gist of the plan. The 
cost per group and person served has been so 
low that the leaders have every reason to hope 
that school boards will be able to take over the 
expense when the services of the Works Progress 
Administration are discontinued. A cost as low 
as 7 cents per forum member (per hour) was 
achieved in Buffalo due to the efficiency of the 
volunteer system employed and the successful 
use of already existing groups. 


REINSTATEMENT OF PROFESSOR 
SCHAPER BY THE REGENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota adopted on January 28 the following 
minute and resolution : 
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The University of Minnesota was founded in the 
faith that men are ennobled by understanding; it 
is dedicated to the advancement of learning and the 
search for truth; it is devoted to the instruction 
of youth and the welfare of the state. These pur- 
poses, carved in stone upon the facade of its most 
stately building, embody the tradition of scholar- 
ship upon which rests the development of higher 
education and the continuous progress of demo- 
cratic society. It is this tradition that sustains 
the human mind and spirit when beset by human 
passions and prejudices. It is to this tradition 
that the Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota reaffirms its adherence. In so doing, it 
reiterates its acceptance of the corollary principles 
of academic freedom. The Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota bears witness to its faith 
by entering upon its records the following state- 
ments concerning academic freedom: 

1. The University of Minnesota should not im- 
pose any limitation upon the teacher’s free- 
dom in the exposition of his own subject in 
the classroom or in addresses and publica- 
tions. 

2. No teacher may claim as his right the privi- 
lege of discussing in his classroom controver- 
sial topics that are not pertinent to the course 
of study that is being pursued. 

3. The University of Minnesota should not place 
any restraint upon the teacher’s freedom in 
the choice of subjects for research and in- 
vestigation undertaken on his own initiative. 

4, The University of Minnesota should recognize 
that the teacher in speaking or writing out- 
side of the institution upon subjects beyond 
the scope of his own field of study is entitled 
to the same freedom and is subject to the 
same responsibilities as attach to all other 
citizens but in added measure. 

5. It is clearly understood that the University 
of Minnesota assumes no responsibility for 
views expressed by members of its staff; and 
the faculty members themselves should, when 
necessary, make it clear that they are express- 
ing only their personal opinions. 

6. If the conduct of a teacher in his classroom 
or elsewhere should give rise to doubts con- 
cerning his fitness for his position, the ques- 
tion should in all cases be submitted first to 
a committee of the faculty, and in no case 
should any member of the teaching staff be 
dismissed before the normal termination of 
his period of appointment without full and 
open hearing before the Board of Regents, 
should he desire it, and only upon sufficient 
notice. 

The Board of Regents sitting in 1938 recognizes 
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with regret and not in a spirit of condemnation of 
its predecessors that periods of national crisis are 
characterized by wide-spread loss in social per- 
spective and a strain upon the values that prevail 
when conditions are more nearly normal. It would 
also affirm in these calmer days and against another 
day of storm and stress that in times of crisis the 
need for adherence to accepted values and tradi- 
tions and procedures, especially by institutions of 
higher education, is most necessary. It recognizes 
in retrospect that conditions in the fall of 1917 
were such that seemingly fundamental differences 
in opinion were not quickly reconciled or adjusted. 
When America entered the war after nearly three 
years of neutrality and free discussion, those who 
had vigorously upheld the cause of the Central 
Powers were expected to reverse at once emotional 
and intellectual attitudes to which of right they 
had given free play. Those who had favored the 
Allies faced no such difficulty, often could not 
recognize its existence and added their impatience 
to increase the difficulties of those who sought at 
the same time to save their self-respect and prove 
their loyalty. It was such conditions with the con- 
sequent effects on all parties concerned that furnish 
in part the background for the action of the Board 
of Regents when on September 13, 1917, it passed 
a resolution dismissing Professor William A. 
Schaper from the University of Minnesota. This 
action of the Board was initiated by a letter of the 
Minnesota Commission for Public Safety, advising 
the President of the Board that it was claimed by 
informants of the Commission that Professor Wil- 
liam A. Schaper was a rabid pro-German. There 
was a summary examination of him before the Board 
on that day. No record of the proceedings other 
than the above resolution was made. 

Numerous efforts have been made in the past 
20 years by members of the staff, former students 
of Professor Schaper and alumni of this University 
to reopen the case. The matter, however, did not 
receive the attention of this Board until the letter 
of Honorable Elmer A. Benson, Governor of this 
State, addressed to Regent Lewis E. Lohmann, was 
presented to this Board on December 17 last, re- 
questing that the resolution of September 13, 1917, 
be rescinded, and that Professor Schaper be in- 
vited to return to the University. 

This Board finds as follows: 

Professor William A. Schaper was made full 
professor at the University of Minnesota in 1904, 
after having served 3 years as assistant professor. 
At the time of the adoption of said resolution, he 
was the head of the Department of Political Science 
and filled that position with distinction. 

He was not furnished with a copy of the alleged 
information against him. 
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No charges were made against him that might 
have been considered by a faculty committee and, 
therefore, none was considered by such a committee. 

None of the charges were specified except as 
above stated. 

He was not confronted with his accusers. 

He was not given sufficient time or opportunity 
to meet the charges, nor to engage counsel for his 
defense. 

He was dismissed on the eve of the commence- 
ment of the then academic year after being paid 
only one month’s salary for that year. 

This Board finds that the dismissal was without 
due process and, therefore, unjustified; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the action of the Board in adopting the 
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resolution of September 13, 1917, terminating the 
relation existing between Professor William A. 
Schaper and this University be, and it hereby is, in 
all things rescinded, and the said resolution be, and 
hereby is, in all things expunged from the minutes 
and records of this Board. 

2. That Professor William A. Schaper be rein- 
stated to the faculty of this University, with the 
rank of Professor of Political Science Emeritus. 

3. That Professor William A. Schaper be paid, 
out of the funds of this University, the sum of 
$5,000, in reparation of his loss of salary for the 
academic year 1917-18, and said sum is hereby 
appropriated for such purpose. 

4. That a copy of this resolution be transmitted 
to Professor William A. Schaper by the Secretary 
of this Board. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the trus- 
tees of Smith College to select a successor to 
President William Allan Neilson, who has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring at the end of 
the next academic year. The committee con- 
sists of Dr. Neilson, Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
Mrs. Frank H. Teagle, George Stanley Steven- 
son, Dr. Kendall Emerson and Dr. Alan C. 
Valentine, president of the University of 
Rochester. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JAY L. BENEDICT has as- 
sumed his position as superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y. He sueceeds General William D. Connor. 


Dr. Harry V. Masters, dean of the College 
of Education of Drake University, has been 
elected president of Albright College, Reading, 
Pa., and will assume his new work on September 
1. He will sueceed Dr. John Warren Klein, who 
has been president for the past seven years. 


THe Very Rev. Francis W. Watsu, V.F., 
pastor of the Church of the Assumption, Peeks- 
kill, has been appointed president of the College 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. He succeeds Monsig- 
nor Cornelius F. Crowley, whose death was an- 
nounced last July. 


Dr. Witu1AM N. Barnarb, professor of engi- 
neering at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Sibley School of Mechan- 
ical Engineering in the College of Engineering. 
He graduated from the university in 1897 and 


has been head of the department for the past 
eighteen years. During the last eighteen months 
he has been acting director of the Sibley School. 


Louis NusBAUM, an associate superintendent 
of schools for Philadelphia, has been selected as 
temporary superintendent. He will take the 
place of Dr. Edwin C. Broome, who has been 
granted leave of absence. 


GeRALD D. Wuitney, formerly deputy super- 
intendent of the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, Harrisburg, has been appointed associate 
superintendent of schools in Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Joun R. Miiar has been appointed 
curator in charge of the N. W. Harris Public 
School Extension Department of the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Chicago. He received 
a temporary appointment as acting curator sev- 
eral months ago. 


Dr. Brayton Futter Wiuson, head of the 
department of economics at Tufts College, has 
been named director of the School of Business 
and Secretarial Studies and of the Prince School 
of Store Service Education of Simmons College. 
He succeeds Dr. Harald Gustav Shields, who 
will join the faculty of the School of Business 
at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Lee M. Tuurston, formerly deputy su- 
perintendent of public instruction in Michigan, 
has been appointed a member of the faculty of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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ABSENCES granted for the next semester at 
the University of Maine are: Professor Harley 
Willard, head of the department of mathe- 
matics; Dr. Ava Chadbourne, professor of edu- 
cation; Dr. Ronald Levinson, professor of 
philosophy, and William Scamman, assistant 
professor of English. 


Dr. JOHANNES Marrern, professor of politi- 
eal science at the Johns Hopkins University, 
has been appointed visiting professor of history 
and political science at Tulane University. He 
will take the place of Dr. Herman C. Nixon, 
head of the department of history and political 
science, who is on a leave of absence until the 
end of the academic year as forum leader under 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Miss Curis C. Dickson, librarian in Gold- 
smiths’ College of the University of London, 
has taken up her work as exchange librarian 
at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. Miss 
Martha S. Bell, librarian at Randolph-Macon, 
has assumed Miss Dickson’s work in London. 
The exchange is effective for the remainder of 
the academic year. 


Dr. Doucias H. Varuey, for the past four 
years deputy librarian of the Royal Empire 


Society, has been appointed librarian at the 
South African Public Library in Capetown, the 


largest public library in the Union. Dr. Varley 
recently won the Beit Prize at Oxford for 
colonial history. He will take up his new work 
in March. 


Dr. GeorrreY LANGDALE BICKERSTETH, senior 
lecturer in English language and literature in 
the University of Glasgow, has been appointed 
Regius professor of English literature in the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. He assumes 
the position left vacant by the resignation of 
Professor A. A. Jack. 


AustTINn Purves, after seven years of service, 
has resigned as director of the art schools of 
Cooper Union. In his letter of resignation to 
the trustees he said, “I want to discontinue my 
work for purely personal reasons. I am ex- 
ceedingly interested in certain aspects of pic- 
torial art, and I find that I can not develop my 
interest in these things and direct a school at the 
same time.” 


Dr. Greorce J. Ryan, formerly president of 
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the New York City Board of Education and a 
member of the New York State Board of 
Regents, has been awarded the Queen’s Crown 
of the Grover Cleveland High School, New York 
City. 

Dr. WiLL14M HEKKING, director of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Art Museum and Art School from 
1922 to 1925 and from 1925 to 1932 director of 
the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, N. Y., has 
assumed his new position as curator of contem- 
porary painting and seulpture at the Art Mu- 
seum at Los Angeles. 


THE following appointments of former stu- 
dents at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are announced in the Teachers College Record: 
Joseph E. Armstrong, principal, Linthicum 
Heights and Brooklyn Park Junior High School, 
Anne Arundel County, Md.; Lillian Peek, as- 
sistant professor of home economies education, 
the Ohio State University, Columbus; J. Wal- 
lace Page, Jr., assistant professor of chemistry 
and science education, Syracuse University, New 
York; Pinkie E. Thrift, director of home eco- 
nomics and acting dean of women, Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans; Louis L. Curcio, assistant 
professor of French, College of Idaho, Caldwell; 
Dr. James E. Fisher, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., and 
Lawrence B. Merrill, head of the physies and 
electrical departments, Portland Junior Tech- 
nical College, Me. 


Dr. ArtHUR H. Compton, professor of phys- 
ies at the University of Chicago, has accepted 
the Protestant co-chairmanship of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christiens. He suc- 
ceeds the late Newton D. Baker. The Catholic 
co-chairman is Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
of Columbia University, and the Jewish co- 
chairman is Roger W. Straus, of New York, 
industrialist and philanthropist. In a letter to 
Dr. Clinchy accepting appointment, Dr. Comp- 
ton said: “Among Catholies, Jews and Prot- 
estants there are many differences, but there are 
also many things in common. In the belief that 
by better understanding we can work more ef- 
fectively together for the welfare of our com- 
munity and the world, the Nationa! Conference 
of Jews and Christians has a task to perform 
that is fundamental to the nation’s life.” 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com- 
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missioner of Education, has been made Officer 
of the Legion of Honor by the French govern- 
ment in “reeognition of his educational services 
in general and his interest in the study of 
French in particular.” 


Dr. Roscoe Pounp, dean emeritus of the Har- 
vard Law School, has accepted an invitation to 
join the committee on policy of the Republican 
party. 

Dr. CHARLES H. Jupp, dean of the School of 
Edueation at the University of Chicago, will 
receive the American Educational Award for 
1938 at the meeting of the National Education 
Association. This award is presented annually 
for an outstanding contribution to educational 
progress. 


Dr. Witi1aAM F. Jacoss, national president of 
the Special Libraries Association, was the guest 
of honor at the annual banquet of the Baltimore 
chapter of the association on February 4 at the 
Southern Hotel. Dr. Dorsey W. Hyde, director 
of archival service of the National Archives of 
the United States, was toastmaster. 


Dr. EpMuND Ezra Day, president of Cornell 
University, was the guest of honor at the annual 
luncheon of the Cornell Women’s Club of New 
York on February 5. He was introduced by 
Miss Mary H. Donlon, a trustee of the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Maucotm §. MacLean, director of the 
general college of the University of Minnesota, 
will give the Inglis lecture in secondary educa- 
tion at the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation on February 23. His subject will be: 
“Scholars, Workers and Gentlemen.” 


Dr. H. Trucuy, professor of law at the 
School of Higher Commercial Studies, Paris, 
and a member of the French Institute, has been 
invited to give a series of lectures at the School 
of Higher Commercial Studies at Montreal. 
The first leeture was given on February 6. 


Dr. Rurus C. Harris, who was installed as 
president of Tulane University on January 17, 
was the principal speaker at a recent meeting 
of the New Orleans branch of the American 
Association of University Women. His subject 
was “A Slant on Higher Learning.” 


Dr. EvGen I. Rasrnowrircn, formerly of the 
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staff of the University of Géttingen and now of 
the University College, London, has arrived in 
this country to give lectures at various colleges 
and universities. 


Dr. JoHn 8. Roserts, associate superinten- 
dent of schools in New York City, died on Feb- 
ruary 1 at the age of sixty-one years. He is 
credited with starting the experimental “inter- 
mediate” schools in which children in upper ele- 
mentary grades and lower high-school classes 
were placed in a separate building. This was 
said to have preceded the junior high-school sys- 
tem now widely used throughout the country. 


Dr. J. A. BEXELL, founder and for thirty years 
dean of the School of Commerce of Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, died on February 
7 at the age of seventy years. 


AN anonymous gift of $100,000 has been re- 
ceived by Brown University toward the restora- 
tion of University Hall, the original “College 
Edifice” of 1770. It is one of the few college 
buildings of pre-Revolutionary War days still 
standing. The restoration will be undertaken as 
soon as additional funds to meet the entire cost 
are available. 


Mrs. Henry AtvAH Srrone, of Washington, 
D. C., and Rochester, N. Y., is the donor of the 
George Washington University Hall of Govern- 
ment, given anonymously to the university last 
June. The hall is being erected by Mrs. Strong 
as a tribute to her son, L. Corrin Strong, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Hattie M. Strong 
Foundation, which was incorporated and en- 
dowed by Mrs. Strong in 1928 and which has 
assisted nearly 1,000 young people of all nations, 
colors and creeds to secure higher and specialized 
education. 


A REDUCTION to teachers on the round trip 
rates on the steamship lines belonging to the 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference will be in 
effect for a two-year experimental period. The 
offer applies to eastbound travel between August 
15 and March 30, and to westbound travel be- 
tween October 15 and July 15. “The reduction 
will be granted to any teacher or professor in 
the United States and Canada actively engaged 
in the teaching profession upon presentation of 
a certificate that the person named is actually 
engaged as a teacher or professor and that he 
or she has been granted a sabbatical leave.” 
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ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch a 
labor contract was signed on January 29 by Har- 
vard University which provides for an open 
shop, but specified that the Cooks and Pastry 
Cooks’ Association, Local 186, and the Wait- 
resses’ Union, Local 112, both American Federa- 
tion of Labor affiliates, would be sole bargaining 
agents for the employees involved. Provision is 
made for a six-day, forty-eight-hour work week, 
increased wages, days off, vacations and extra 
overtime pay. 


LIBRARIANS in New York State have gone on 
record as supporting legislation fixing minimum 
salaries and regular pay increases for library 
workers. With this aim in view delegates at 
the recent meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
adopted a resolution calling upon the Board on 
Salaries, Pensions and Working Conditions to 
make a study and draft a proposed amendment 
to the state education law giving librarians the 
same status on wages and increments as public 
schoo] teachers. The proposed amendment will 
be presented to the state convention in 1938 
and, if approved, will then be placed before 
state officials. Another resolution adopted by 
the convention called upon the Board of Regents 
to help the state extension department in pro- 
moting existing county libraries. Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman was commended for vetoing 
the bill passed by the last legislature which 
would have required two years’ residence for 
applicants for civil service positions. Such a 
limitation, it was held, would have been opposed 
to the merit system. 


Rosert FECHNER, director of emergency con- 
servation work, has announced that he plans by 
next summer to provide a schoolhouse for every 
CCC camp. More than half of the 1,500 CCC 
camps already have separate buildings devoted 
to educational work. Steps have recently been 
taken by Mr. Fechner to facilitate construction 
at the other camps. A sum of $474,000,000 has 
been divided among the nine corps areas for new 
school buildings. In addition an order has just 
been issued permitting the use of materials in 
abandoned camps to be used in constructing 
schools at active camps. Buildings at 15 deserted 
camps have been released for such use. CCC 


school buildings are similar in size, but interiors 
are outfitted according to individual camp tastes. 
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Twice as much money is being spent on CCC 
education this fiscal year as was the case last 
year. The budget for next year calls for a stil] 
larger expenditure per camp. Instruction is 
offered in academic, vocational and job training 
fields. 


AccorDING to the Montreal Star definite 
measures to aid underpaid rural school teachers 
in Quebec are planned. The Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor of the province in a recent speech be- 
fore the Legislature states that “the government 
will endeavor to further improve the lot of 
female teachers in our rural schools without 
overburdening the budget of school municipali- 
ties.” During a debate at the last session it 
was stated that some women teachers in Quebee’s 
rural districts were paid as little as $150 a 
year. Members agreed such low salaries were 
not to be tolerated any longer than possible. 
It was suggested a minimum of $300 be estab- 
lished. The government announced that mea- 
sures would be taken to assure a minimum of 
$300 a year after studying financial problems 
presented. It was suggested a fund might be 
set up to grant aid to impoverished school 
municipalities unable to meet the minimum re- 
quirements, or government loans might be ad- 
vanced after proper investigation. 


AccorDING to the London Times the expendi- 
ture by the London County Council on educa- 
tion for 1936-37 is reported at £13,709,586, 
against estimates of £13,925,252, a saving of 
£215,666. The contribution from the rates was 
£8,078,440, as compared with an estimate of 
£8,214,975. The Exchequer grant was £5,110,- 
373, against an estimate of £5,184,060, and other 
receipts amounted to £520,774, compared with 
estimates of £517,445. 


PRIVATE cubicles—numbered and reserved— 
where boys and girls up to 16 can do homework 
or study their hobbies are a feature of one of 
the most up-to-date school children’s libraries in 
London. The library, which was opened on 
January 29, is in Marsh Street, Walthamstow. 
Each cubicle is numbered, and can be reserved 
by any library member for an unlimited period 
on the day it is booked. Comfortable up- 
holstered chairs have been installed, and the 
children’s eyesight is safeguarded by the pro- 
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vision of special daylight lamps. The circu- 
lating library department has more than 1,000 
books, and the children are instructed to use 
the reference files so that they can themselves 
go to the shelves and select their books. Mem- 
bers must be between the ages of nine and four- 
teen to qualify for admission, but the study 
cubieles may be used by children up to sixteen. 


THE correspondent of the London Times at 
Munich reports that the Catholic Young Men’s 
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Association, the Catholic Maidens Union and 
the “Young Germany” Catholie organization 
have been proscribed throughout Bavaria under 
the law of February, 1933, for the protection of 
the state and people. The reason given for this 
step, which dissolves the chief Bavarian Catholic 
Youth associations, hitherto protected by the 
Concordat between the Reich and the Vatican, 
is an allegation that in many cases these organi- 
zations have been diverted from their religious 
aim and have been used for political purposes. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


For some time our colleges have faced criti- 
cism of the over-emphasis on research and pub- 
lication. It is a commonplace in educational 
practice to estimate a teacher not by the influence 
he has upon his students but by the bits of 
information he manages to convey to the world 
at large. Perhaps one should say, the world at 
small, for it is only a small part of even the 
scholarly world that this information is likely 
to reach. 

There is no inclination here to belittle the 
work of true scholarship. There are inspired 
devotees of research who can shape a living 
organism out of the dry bones of fact; who can 
make us follow them from clue to clue with all 
the excitement of a detective story. But too 
often the young instructor, driven by the hope 
of advancement, tries desperately to find an 
undiscovered corner in a field that has already 
known as many excavations as the site of Troy. 
His efforts obey too literally Carlyle’s admoni- 
tion: “Produce! Produce! were it but the piti- 
fullest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, pro- 
duce it, in God’s name!” 

Officers of administration try to rationalize the 
situation by maintaining that a teacher actively 
engaged in investigation or writing will be a 
more inspiring leader for his students. No 
doubt this is, in many eases, true, though they 


fail to recognize what is quite as likely to hap- 
pen—that a man who is intensely interested in 
his own research may begrudge the time and 
effort he must give to this leadership. 

The object of this discussion, however, is not 
to register one more protest against the existing 


system, or to defend those members of the pro- 
fession who, with no particular inclination to 
add to the world’s knowledge, have a very genu- 
ine desire to impart what they can of it to 
others. Rather, its aim is to show what difficul- 
ties must be encountered when a faculty member 
tries to add to the list of publications which 
mark his prestige in the president’s office. 

If one manages, in the fragments of time that 
remain after freshman papers have been duly 
red-inked, to put together a scholarly article, 
one is confronted with the problem of a market. 
Each field of learning has perhaps two or three 
magazines devoted to its interests, and with 
every college and university in the land urging 
its staff toward production, it is obvious that 
these are overloaded. They have such long wait- 
ing lists that, even if an article is accepted, it 
may lose all its timeliness before it appears. 

Moreover, in their attempt to select only the 
most scholarly material, these periodicals have 
turned more and more toward extreme speciali- 
zation, until they have discouraged not only writ- 
ers of more general literary interests, but readers 
as well. One feels, in looking through some of 
these articles, that they are not the result of a 
desire to say something, but of a grim determina- 
tion to find something to say. The machinery 
of research is too evident, the sense of effort too 
obtrusive. The writer who wishes to put his 
scholarly material into more popular form does 
not belong here. 

There used to be a place in some of the more 
general magazines for literary articles that were 
not bristling with technical details. The Atlan- 
tic, the Yale Review and others—some of which, 
alas, have perished—had a welcome for the col- 
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lege professor who not only had something to 
say but knew how to say it. Now, magazines 
of this type seem to give most of their space to 
discussions of social and economic problems, to 
analyses of political theories. 

Perhaps this is just. Perhaps in these chaotic 
days the professor of literature is an unneces- 
sary luxury, a frivolous fiddler in the face of a 
conflagration much bigger than Rome. I speak 
of literature because I am most familiar with the 
struggles in that field. Other departments 
probably have much the same problem, though 
I believe the scientists have more of the special- 
ized magazines. But we come back to our 
aspirant to academic advancement. What, under 
these conditions, is he to do? 

If he is exceptionally ambitious, he has sue- 
ceeded, possibly, in getting together enough 
material for a book. This means spending his 
vacations delving in libraries, and if he does not 
happen to be connected with a large university 
or one in a large city, spending his scanty sav- 
ings in the process. His research may make 
necessary a trip abroad. In this case he does 
have some incidental recreation, but most of his 
time is spent in another library, indistinguish- 
able from those he has known at home except for 
the fact that it is chillier. 

When the book is finally assembled, he begins 
to look about for a publisher. Unless he is lucky 
enough to have the backing of some scholarly 
foundation, or has stumbled upon a line of 
research that has popular appeal, his chances 
are slim. He reluctantly comes to the conclusion 
that, if the world is to have the benefit of his 
investigations, he must pay it to listen. 

This is all very well for professors with 
independent incomes. There are people who 
spend summer after summer in England, in 
leisurely pursuit of manuseripts—perhaps let- 
ters which some noble family is graciously 
pleased to reveal. They mingle pleasure with 
business and, when the work is finished, if no 
publisher is ready to furnish the thousand dol- 
lars or so required, regard the satisfaction of 
getting their discoveries into print as just 
another luxury which they can afford. 

Not many faculty members, however, are in 
this happy position. Especially it is not true 
of those younger members who feel most 
urgently the pressure to produce. They must 
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publish to win a desired promotion, but the 
publishing will use up the extra slice of salary 
that comes with promotion, several times over. 

We may seem to be considering research and 
publication from too mercenary a point of view. 
Surely, some one will say, a scholar has some 
interest in adding to the knowledge of the world, 
quite apart from any desire for reward. Surely 
he has, but he is not adding much to the knowl- 
edge of the world while his manuscript reposes 
unread in his desk. 

Just what can be done to get the manuscripts 
out of the desks is another question. One can 
not expect much from the magazines, even those 
of higher class, which cater to the general reader, 
in these days when “digests” abound and most 
people, when they do sit down to read, want 
nothing more solid than a super-picture-book. 
Some help might be given if more of the uni- 
versities could establish periodicals of their own. 
A few already exist and are doing gallant service 
in this No Man’s Land between over-specializa- 
tion and popular appeal. But it is easier to get 
a swimming-pool from a board of trustees than 
it is to arouse interest in a magazine which is 
to be the organ of the scholarly few. 

If new markets can not be provided, or new 
endowments furnished, the only other way out of 
the vicious circle, it would seem, is to ease the 
pressure. Perhaps it would not be a bad idea 
if the universities and colleges should suddenly 
begin to discourage research. Then the faculty 
members who had the genuine impulse toward it 
would be all the more determined in their pur- 
suit. The others would not be any worse off 
than they are now—perhaps a little better off, 
for they would not be spending a good deal of 
money to be given a little. And if their only 
object is to obtain promotion, the world would 
be none the worse for lack of their efforts. 

Those of us who were brought up on “The 
Peterkin Papers” remember the day when the 
Peterkins, ambitious for culture, imported a 
group of foreigners to teach them the languages, 
but lacked the magic word to impart their desire. 
The bewildered foreigners were on the verge of 
battle when the Lady from Philadelphia arrived 
to speak the one English word they all knew 
and set them to doing the one thing they most 
wanted to do. In these days, when the universi- 
ties no longer belong to the learned few, but 
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devote themselves frankly to the purpose of 
making John and Mary Doe into useful citizens, 
it might be well if the majority of our instrue- 
tors contented themselves with their duty to 
instruet, leaving the task of increasing the 
world’s knowledge to those rare souls who are 
capable of doing it. 

This much may be said at least of the circle 
in whieh we are now traveling. Those of us 
who have made the effort to write something 
and the further effort to get it published have 
displayed traits of character which every teacher 
needs. Perhaps this is the secret of the admin- 
istrative officers; while they seem to be testing 
us for scholarly ability, they may really be test- 
ing us for endurance and persistence. They 
see, possibly, more clearly than we realize the 
connection between publishing a learned dis- 
quisition and teaching a freshman that good 
society does not say “I seen.” 


Ciara F. McIntyre 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


SOME THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

THE administrative strueture of a college or a 
university is frequently dependent upon the 
whims and the experiences of the president, 
thoroughly mixed with educational traditions and 
stirred by local prejudices. The whole admin- 
istrative problem is often raised to a feverish 
heat by the debate of faculty members; and the 
completed work is finally served to the public 
by the board of trustees. In the end the univer- 
sity finds itself thoroughly over-organized and 
unwieldy—an ideal recipe to achieve slow move- 
ment, loose thinking and final arrival at a state 
of innocuous desuetude. But how many colleges 
and universities would claim such an unenviable 
apogee? 

It is absurd (very nearly) to be reminded 
that the administration of a university exists 
for the benefit of the students and not for the 
benefit of the faculty and the authorities. Yet 
how often in present-day cireumstances do uni- 
versity officials seem to lose sight of this aim in 
their race to arrive at a given innovation before 
a rival institution ean think of it or perfect it 
first. “Administrative organization” has been 


discussed since universities began and probably 
will continue to be discussed until the millennium. 
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But in the last analysis no fundamentally new 
idea has been suggested or is likely to be sug- 
gested. This fact was realized long before 
educational administrative problems arose. In 
Ecclesiastes it was written: “Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It 
hath been already of old time, which was before 
us.” How long will it be before university 
authorities to-day become aware of this fact? 
Over-organization is much more common than 
under-organization, and it frequently results in 
disorganization. 

To begin with, the administrative officers of 
a university should be individuals respected for 
their learning, their intelligence and the social 
amenities, all of which help them in meeting 
people. There is nothing like a faculty under- 
study for each administrative officer to keep such 
a person up to standards. If ever tact is needed, 
it is needed by a dean. Yet how many men (and 
women) are holding such positions only because 
they happen to have been appointed by a 
friendly president years previously. No one in 
this country feels himself so entitled to rule his 
fellow men as some deans. Tenure in deanships 
should be on the basis of anything but life. 
Nothing short of good behavior should be con- 
sidered in making appointments to such office, 
and it should be clearly understood that rota- 
tion in office is a policy which ean and will be 
put into operation when necessary. 

Heads of departments frequently consider 
their office as one of perquisites and prestige 
which ean be enjoyed indefinitely, or at least as 
long as the good will of the dean or the president 
or the trustees can be maintained. No one ean 
do more harm than such individuals, especially 
if they are inclined to be dictatorial and dog- 
matic. How many departments have been ruined 
by their department heads? How many friend- 
ships have been destroyed by such officious op- 
portunists? How much effective teaching has 
been spoiled by such servile underlings seeking 
personal success in their own way? As in the 
deanship, each department head should be ap- 
pointed for good behavior, or preferably for a 
period of two or three years, so that several 
members of the department, if they wish, may 
obtain the experience necessary to appreciate the 
problems which are constantly being raised. 

If a spirit of fellowship is to be maintained 
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by the administrations in our institutions of 
higher learning, the faculty meetings should be 
made gatherings for intellectual betterment as 
well as for solving university problems, rather 
than for the airing of grievances and the per- 
petuating of bitter squabbles between petty intel- 
lectuals. Departmental, divisional and general 
university faculty meetings can be used by the 
administration for the benefit of all concerned. 
And one need not stop here at intellectual bet- 
terment—what is wrong with faculty meetings 
for amusement and entertainment, for concerts 
and addresses? In this connection it may be 
remarked that university administrations should 
give serious thought to the paying of faculty 
members’ expenses to professional meetings and 
consider it an obligation to the university to 
attend such gatherings. These professional asso- 
ciations quite often are really extensions of 
university faculty meetings. An exchange of 
ideas based upon such contacts is not only inter- 
esting to other members of the university faculty, 
but frequently it is of first-class assistance in 
the solving of educational and administrative 
problems. 

Two helpful administrative expedients are the 
president’s council and the dean’s council. If 
made properly representative, either through 
faculty election or judicious appointment, and 
if the membership is rotated, the participation 
of a large percentage of faculty members is 
obtained, which will help to smooth over many 
faculty difficulties that otherwise might cause 
tremendous repercussions if mishandled in other 
ways. 

An administrative seminar composed of all 
the chief administrative officers meeting monthly 
at a luncheon conference is of tremendous value 
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in the exchange of ideas and in the improve. 
ment of university administration. At such 
meetings contacts may be made with invited 
speakers who are not connected with the institu- 
tion but who have practical ideas from the 
workaday world which should be of value to 
those who run a university. Such addresses may 
be effectively interspersed with the reports of 
investigations, ete., by the seminar members. It 
is frequently in such meetings that the education 
department may prove of great assistance to the 
university as a whole. The establishment of 
such a mutually helpful association can not be 
too greatly recommended. 

Nowhere more than through college and uni- 
versity administrative organization can faculty 
and student morale be affected adversely. 
Mutual suspicions among university staffs are 
everywhere in evidence, due to the inability of 
officials to function properly. Only the soothing 
oil of unselfishness on the part of administrative 
officials is capable of making the administrative 
machinery run effectively. The attainment of 
honest dealing, good fellowship and sincerity 
are in the hands of administrative officers. One 
misstep will break down faculty faith and stu- 
dent confidence which may take years to rebuild. 
The president, deans and heads of departments 
have innumerable responsibilities which, unfor- 
tunately, many have not realized. Let us wish 
that Shakespeare might have had in mind uni- 
versity administrators when he wrote, “Man, 
proud man! dressed in a little brief authority, 
plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
as makes the angels weep.” 

A. Curtis WILGuUS 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PRACTICE 

One of the main objectives of the National 
Honor Society is that of promoting citizenship 
in the twenty-three hundred high schools where 
chapters are organized. Through the various 
activities designed to contribute to the building 
of desirable traits and the improvement of citi- 
zenship in the school-community, the work of the 
society is related to the entire school. The so- 


ciety is based on the belief that those desirable 


citizenship qualities are best developed through 
motivated activity, experienced by students un- 
der as near life-like situations as possible. 
Among the activities especially designed to 

promote citizenship which have been mentioned 
in summaries of projects reported by chapters 
recently, the following are outstanding: 

1. Developing assembly and homeroom programs. 
2. Serving as an auxiliary to the student council. 
3. Acting as school patrol and hall monitors. 
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Group study of school problems. 

Issuing various school publications, 

Tutoring backward or failing students. 

Promoting the honor system. 

Assuming responsibility for honor study halls. 

Acting as courtesy-service squad. 

Conducting student forums and discussion 

groups. 

11. Sponsoring various campaigns, such as citizen- 
ship, safety, thrift, clean-up, good-will, 
school and community improvement, charity 
and welfare. 

12. Planning and carrying out self-improvement, 

recreation, school morale, world good-will, 

sportsmanship and civic programs, 


PPS Fes > 


That there are rich possibilities for chapters 
of the National Honor Society to promote school 
citizenship is indicated by what has already been 
done in many places. Membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society is awarded on the basis of 
qualities which particularly fit students for the 
administration of citizenship activities. These 
activities not only serve the school by making 
education effective for a greater number of stu- 
dents, but they are beneficial to the students who 
participate by providing opportunities for the 
exercise of initiative, organization, cooperation 
with faculty and fellow-students, and the foster- 
ing of good-will and the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness in school life. 

A typical illustration of a project which is 
conducted in many schools is the annual citizen- 
ship campaign which is conducted by the Senior 
High School chapter at Struthers, Ohio. The 
activity was begun by the students themselves 
without any suggestion coming from the faculty. 
The campaign started with talks before all home- 
rooms on the various phases of citizenship, fol- 
lowed later by an assembly based on the theme 
of citizenship, and finally culminated in a plan 
whereby all homerooms in the school compete for 
the honor of putting on the best assembly pro- 
gram embodying the ideals of citizenship. 

Forums, discussion groups and conferences 
have been used effectively by chapters in pro- 
moting citizenship and arousing interest among 
students in problems which affect their welfare. 
A number of groups have solved the problem of 
enlisting the cooperation of the entire student 
body in earrying out programs through the or- 
ganization of forums such as those conducted in 
Gary, Indiana, by the four chapters of the so- 
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ciety in the Emerson, Froebel, Horace Mann and 
Lew Wallace High Schools. Joint discussion 
meetings of the four chapters are held regularly, 
and the “All-Gary Group” has been responsible 
for originating many new ideas as well as con- 
tributing to the solution of problems of their 
community and schools. 

The Webster Grove, Missouri, chapter has 
complete charge of the library and study hall 
which accommodate more than one hundred stu- 
dents during the noon hour. A member who is 
willing to sacrifice fifteen or twenty minutes of 
the study period prior to the lunch hour goes out 
early and is ready to assume charge at the be- 
ginning of the period. Three other students who 
go to lunch two or three minutes early to avoid 
the rush to the cafeteria relieve the first member 
as soon as he has eaten. These members are in 
charge of the lunchroom during the time that 
the room is crowded. 

Although the Sherman, Texas, chapter has a 
varied program of activities, the members believe 
that the one most representative of the spirit 
of the group is the sponsoring of Christmas and 
Thanksgiving boxes for needy families of the 
community. Instead of the usual individual 
offerings of all school clubs, these gifts were 
pooled and distributed under the direction of 
the society. The names of families were ob- 
tained from the local relief board to eliminate 
the possibility of duplication. In this way, the 
student learned something of the realities of 
modern life, a valuable contribution to their 
training for citizenship. 

Supervision of the charity and welfare work 
of the school through the student aid organiza- 
tion is the chief activity of the Steinmetz High 
School in Chicago. Money is raised for this 
purpose through a dance sponsored by the so- 
ciety. A dance-carnival is the means used for 
raising money in the chapter at the Hansford, 
California, Union High School. The Hutchins, 
Detroit, chapter sponsors the student council, as 
does the Hemphill, West Virginia, chapter. 

Since September, 1936, the York Community 
High School, Elmhurst, Illinois, has been en- 
gaged in supporting measures in the interest 
of better school and community citizenship. The 
first project was a survey of student needs. 
This resulted in much discussion of the need of 
some type of student participation in school 
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government. The society resolved to sponsor a 
movement for the organization of a council, and 
a committee was named to draw up a plan of 
organization. The plan was mimeographed and 
distributed to all homerooms. It was inter- 
preted thoroughly through the school newspaper 
and a special assembly was arranged to permit 
all students to have a voice in developing the 
plan and to enter into discussion of it. Finally 
a questionnaire was submitted to the student 
body. The result showed two to one in favor 
of the plan, and it has been put into effect. 
In many schools chapters of the National 
Honor Society have charge of school elections. 
Last year many chapters sponsored national 
elections. A number of schools planned the 
elections very thoroughly and even organized 
students into rival political parties who selected 
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their own candidates, waged vigorous campaigns, 
analyzed all the political issues and questions 
and carried out elections as efficiently as possible. 

In numerous other ways chapters of the Na- 
tional Honor Society are performing usefy| 
services, indicating a genuine interest in pro- 
moting citizenship as the chief aim of the 
organization. The four cardinal objectives of 
the society are scholarship, leadership, service 
and character. These aims may be summed up 
to mean good citizenship. Good citizenship was 
the goal foremost in the minds of leaders of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association when they 
started the National Honor Society in 1920. 

C. C. Harvey 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


QUOTATIONS 


YOUTH HOSTELS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
IN BELGIUM 

ProFouND changes have been effected in re- 
cent years in the publie school system of Bel- 
gium. Although reform may not have been 
carried as far as the medical profession would 
have wished, substantial progress has been made. 
Much improvement has resulted from a general 
recognition of the fact that exercise in the open 
air forms a necessary, even a vital, part of any 
adequate program of physical education and 
hygiene for children and adolescents. The Min- 
istry of Publie Instruction itself has sought re- 
forms in this direction; physical education pro- 
grams of all sorts have been developed and a 
compulsory one-hour period each week is now 
set aside for games and exercises in the open air. 

Besides these official measures there is the 
work carried on by private organizations in the 
interest of an increase and development of out- 
door activities for all the youth. Various phil- 
anthropic groups, religious, political and social, 
have been organized in Brussels as well as ‘in 
the provinces; their work may thus far be said 
to present an extremely encouraging balance 
sheet. 

There are in Belgium, as in most countries of 
Europe, several youth organizations with inter- 
national affiliations; for example, such univer- 
sally well-known groups as the Boy Seouts and 


Girl Guides. In recent years real progress has 
been made in the establishment of wayside 
hostels for youthful tourists. These are of two 
sorts: the auberges de jeunesse (youth inns) 
open to all who request lodging and the gites 
d’étapes (night’s lodging places) restricted to 
youths who possess ecards of introduction from 
a Roman Catholie Association. Both the non- 
sectarian and the Catholic hostels have been 
greatly developed in the course of the last year. 
Their purpose is to assure a decent, inexpensive 
night’s lodging to youthful hikers and eyelists. 
Each hostel is in charge of a house father or 
house mother who meets the arriving guest, 
shows him to his quarters and acquaints him 
with the various facilities of which a weary 
wayfarer may wish to make use (the house par- 
ent acts only as custodian and guide; each guest 
must wait on himself). The hostels are equipped 
with beds and blankets (rarely with bed linen), 
stoves, cooking utensils, lavatories and so on. 
The prototype of these hostels was founded in 
Germany in 1908. The first youth hostel in 
Belgium was opened in 1930 and at present ‘ 
there are thirty such establishments. The Cath- 
olies were able to realize a quite ambitious pro- 
gram in 1937; their Young Christian Workers’ 
Organization, 150,000 strong, has opened sixty- 
one new hostels since January 1, and the Cath- 
olie League of Belgian Youth has established 
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forty-one new hostels. During 1936 some 130 
auberges de jeunesse provided nearly 150,000 
night’s lodgings to youthful tourists in Belgium. 

In addition to the establishment of youth 
hostels, a great impetus has been given open air 
activities, properly speaking. A program for 
day pupils will differ from that suitable for 
boarding pupils. Camps and open air schools 
are designed for healthy or slightly debilitated 
children but not for abnormal or sick children. 
The camp colonies are open during vacation 
time, the open air schools the year round. Both 
camps and open air schools should be considered 
outdoor educational establishments for normal 
or nearly normal children and not as pre- 
ventoriums or sanatoriums. In the words of 
Professor Lemonnier, of Paris: “The open air 
school is above all a hygienic establishment for 
prophylaxis of illness and for recuperation. 
The academie curriculum of such a school is 
simplified and a rigid program of hygiene is 
enforeed under medical supervision. The routine 
includes breathing exercises and corrective exer- 
cises, a well-planned dietary, shower baths, 
siestas, rest cures and quiet hours. Classroom 
instruetion is less extensive and more intensive; 
fewer books, fewer written exercises, much ob- 
servation of speech, rigorous practice of 
hygiene.” 

Preventoriums are destined for pretuberculous 
children and aeceordingly should be classed 
among medical institutions. “The open air 
school, like the fresh air stations, is an estab- 
lishment having a teacher at its head and a 
physician as a collaborator. The preventorium 
is an establishment having a physician as its 
head and a teacher as a collaborator.” Day 
pupils may frequent the playgrounds both in- 
side and outside the city as well as the fresh 
air stations. Playgrounds are tracts of land 
set aside for the organized play of school ehil- 
dren in general. Fresh air stations are estab- 
lishments for open air elasses located on tracts 
of land outside the city. They are designed 
only for day pupils. Debilitated children in 
particular are sent to these so-called temporary 
fresh air classes. The expansion of these open 
air facilities for children who reside at home is 
the most notable phase of recent educational re- 
form in Belgium. Among the better organized 
of such facilities should be mentioned the fresh 
air stations direeted by the Catholic Bureau of 
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Hygiene and Welfare. This organization has 
extended its activities to an especially remarkable 
degree in the peripheral areas of Brussels, 
thanks to the untiring efforts of Abbé Froidue 
and Mlle. Miette Fettweis. 

A few figures illustrate the prodigious expan- 
sion of the bureau’s program. In 1934, 1,200 
children from twenty-seven schools attended the 
fresh air stations during the vacation months of 
July and August. In 1935 this number had 
quintupled; 35,000 children spent the summer 
days at the centers. In 1936 an attendance of 
90,000 children was reported; in 1937 the at- 
tendance reached nearly 100,000. It is surpris- 
ing that the necessary funds to finance such a 
vast development were forthcoming. The care 
of each child enrolee entails certain expenses: 
costs of transportation, general costs of provid- 
ing two meals daily (this last varies according 
to loeation of the center, circumstances of 
kitchen, commissary, personnel and so on), be- 
sides expenses of supervision. The total per 
capita expenditure is five Belgian frances. The 
supervisory services of voluntary monitors of 
both sexes are furnished gratis. These volun- 
teers, young men and young women, who assist 
in this child welfare program by accompanying 
the various groups at the station proper or on 
the playground, are bound to receive valuable 
specialized experience, both technical and educa- 
cational. For the training of the volunteer 
worker the Catholie Bureau of Hygiene and 
Welfare has organized regular courses in play- 
ground supervision. Both theoretical and prac- 
tical courses are offered: in the former the stu- 
dent is instructed in the prineiples of physical 
education and hygiene, as well as in faith and 
morals, types of outdoor activity, the rationale 
of play, and so on. The practical courses con- 
sist of first-hand observations of organized ex- 
ercises and play; the student serves a probation- 
ary period and then takes an examination. The 
role of the monitor is of great importance in 
the general scheme of the program. A survey of 
similar programs as carried on in various Euro- 
pean countries shows Belgium to have been 
behindhand in recognition of the social value of 
the playground. Among the countries that have 
been more advanced in this direction are Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Rumania 
and Italy.—Correspondent of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 

In the thirty-second Annual Report for the 
year ending June 30, 1937 of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, President Walter A. Jessup discusses the 
intensive competition now carried on between 
colleges for the recruiting of students. 

“We are familiar with the ‘inducements’ 
offerel to promising athletes, but we may be 
astonished by the fact that drum majors and 
tuba players now find themselves possessed of 
special talents with a marketable value in the 
college field. Jobs and scholarships are dangled 
before the eyes of impecunious high-school 
pupils. Fraternities and sororities vie in re- 
cruiting students who can pay their bills and 
bring glory (in press notices) to a chapter. The 
evil thread which runs through the fabric of 
recruitment devices is the attempt through them 
to exploit the student.” 

“Many institutions,” continues Dr. Jessup, 
“to-day are giving renewed serious consideration 
to the selection of students adapted to their par- 
ticular programs. The right selection of stu- 
dents, in accordance with a clear and understood 
institutional purpose, benefits not only the uni- 
versity or college that employs it but every 
undergraduate fortunate enough to enjoy its 
privileges.” 

Dr. William §S. Learned, staff member in 
charge of the foundation’s ten-year study of the 
relation of secondary to higher education in 
Pennsylvania, writes, “A student entering a 
Pennsylvania arts college in 1928 had about 
an even chance of finishing his four-year en- 
gagement. Only 50 per cent. of those who 
entered are known to have graduated; the re- 
mainder withdrew before the course was finished 
for reasons that, with few exceptions, involved 
a miscalculation on the part of the individual 
or the institution or both. They were misplaced 
to the extent of severing their connection not 
only with the institution but, as far as we can 
learn, with the entire project of a college educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Alfred Z. Reed, staff member, continues 


his discussion of professional education. He 
writes, “Lawyers and physicians have begun to 
diverge from one another in their support of g 
policy of ‘standardizing’ educational institutions, 
The American Bar Association and the Asso. 
ciation of American Law Schools continue vig. 
orously to apply standardizing methods. . . . Both 
inside and outside the medical profession the 
view is now being expressed that, however valu- 
able may have been the results accomplished by 
the standardization of medical schools in the 
past, there is grave danger that current activi- 
ties of this sort may do more harm than good, 
by fettering the free development of medical 
science.” 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., staff associate, ex- 
amines the early days of graduate education at 
the Johns Hopkins University under Daniel Coit 
Gilman, Clark University under G. Stanley Hall, 
and the University of Chicago under Dr. William 
Rainey Harper. “With 18,000 master’s or other 
first graduate degrees and over 2,800 doctor's 
degrees granted’ by American colleges and uni- 
versities in a single year, graduate education in 
the United States has departed considerably 
from the simple pattern of the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century. .. . At present the 
prime significance of the early days of these 
three American centers of advanced study is 
their contribution to American scholarship and 
scholarly method through quality, intellectual 
vitality and singleness of purpose in their lead- 
ership.” Dr. Ryan analyzes and makes clear 
not only the internal relationships existing at 
the three universities in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century but also the external influ- 
ences exerted upon instruction and research at 
other higher institutions. 

For grants for 21 special research projects in 
education carried on at various universities and 
colleges in the United States and Canada during 
the year ended June 30, 1937, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York paid to the Division of Edu- 
cational Enquiry of the Carnegie Foundation 
$106,700 which the foundation disbursed. Of 
these grants, seven went to tax-supported insti- 
tutions, five to privately endowed institutions, 
nine to representative educational bodies for 
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work carried on over the country. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1936, eighteen special re- 
aa grants were made totalling $94,500. 

The report contains a description of the pur- 
poses and activities of the foundation from its 
establishment in 1905 by Andrew Carnegie to the 
present day. It has disbursed more than $32,- 
769,900 for retiring allowances and widows pen- 
sions in 168 colleges, universities and technical 
schools in the United States and Canada, for 
2,621 individuals comprising 1,752 retired teach- 
ers and officers and 869 widows. The founda- 
tion has conducted numerous educational in- 
quiries, some of the results of which have been 
published in 28 bulletins, 32 annual reports, 
and 27 miscellaneous publications, comprising 
altogether some 15,000 printed pages. 

On June 30, 1937, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching had resources 
of $28,843,010. During the preceding year the 
foundation received $1,318,419 as income from 
interest and dividends on securities. It dis- 
bursed $1,999,558 on account of retiring allow- 
ances and widows pensions, $91,816 for studies 
condueted in its Division of Educational En- 
quiry, and $106,700 on grants for special re- 
search projects carried forward in American 
universities and by various bodies and associa- 
tions. 

Salient facts concerning the retiring allow- 
ances and widows pensions of the foundation 
for the year ended June 30, 1937, are as follows: 

Total expenditures for retiring allowances and 
pensions, $1,999,558. 

Increase over year ended June 30, 1936, $129,- 
324, as contrasted with $39,103 for the preceding 
year. 

New allowances and pensions begun, 167, as 
contrasted with 126 during the preceding year. 

Retired teachers receiving new allowances, 119. 

Average amount of new allowances, $1,143. 

Average age of 119 teachers retired during 
1936-37, 67 years, 6 months. 

Average length of service of 119 teachers 
retired during 1936-37, 37 years, 7 months. 

Total allowances and pensions in force, 1,334, 
as contrasted with 1,247 in the preceding year. 

Widows receiving new pensions, 48. 

Total allowanees granted, 1906-1937, 2,621. 

Total expenditures for retiring allowances and 
pensions, 1906-1937, $32,769,935. 
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Of the institutions which since 1905 have re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Foundation more than 
$32,000,000 for retiring allowances and widows 
pensions, Harvard University has had more than 
$2,690,000; Columbia University, $2,341,000; 
Yale University, $2,042,000; Cornell University, 
$1,500,000; University of Michigan, $1,075,000; 
University of California, $927,000; University of 
Toronto, $908,000; University of Wisconsin, 
$786,000; Princeton University, $744,800. 


GOTTINGEN’S TWO-HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY} 

As was stated in the last annual report, it is 
the practice of Columbia University to send 
formal greeting to institutions of higher learn- 
ing in all parts of the world as they offer invi- 
tation from time to time to be represented at 
the celebration of various anniversaries in their 
history. During the past academic year such an 
invitation was received from the University of 
Gottingen with which Columbia University has 
interesting historic associations. The same mon- 
arch who, as Elector of Hanover, granted the 
charter which brought the University of Gdtt- 
ingen into existence in 1737, as King of England 
authorized the royal charter by the terms of 
which King’s College in the Province of New 
York was founded on October 31, 1754. On 
behalf of Columbia University a formal letter 
of greeting, written in Latin by Professor Nel- 
son Glenn McCrea, was accompanied by the 
statement printed herewith, which statement 
seemed to be called for by reason of existing 
conditions. 

No personal representative of the university 
was sent. 

The formal letter of greeting read as follows: 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
TO THE 
GEORG-AUGUST UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN 
SENDS MOST CORDIAL GREETINGS 


With pleasure and gratitude we salute you, 
famous and hospitable home of many-sided learn- 
ing, where for two hundred years to the great 
advantage of all nations there have flourished those 
liberal arts and sciences which, while they singly 
deal with separate branches of knowledge, yet are 
so marvelously interrelated that in them is con- 
tained the common and, in reality, indivisible build- 


1 From the report of the president of Columbia 
University. 
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ing-material for the welfare and happiness of the 
whole human race. We indeed, who in agreement 
with Cicero hold it to be certain that ‘‘ nothing is 
more splendid nor more widely influential than the 
solidarity of mankind, a partnership, as it were, in 
the sharing of mutual benefits,’’ are not only linked 
to you by the same ardor in the search for the objec- 
tive truth, however difficult to find, that animated 
your scholars. There have been from the begin- 
ning other ties of kindship and friendly feeling. 
We recall that both Universities entered upon their 
glorious career of free investigation and fearless 
teaching and publication upon the basis of separate 
charters from the same royal hand. In imagina- 
tion we see the forms of many, many Americans, 
Bancroft, Cogswell, Barton, Everett, Longfellow, 
Motley, Burgess, Root, Morgan, Smyth, Royce, 
Schurman, Houghton, and other seekers after a 
profounder understanding of the world, who were 
made welcome in your halls and inspired by your 
distinguished scholars with an ampler and surer 
hope of gaining in the end an insight into the 
changeless objective truth. Of those scholars of 
your University who thus prized beyond all else in 
life the untrammeled search for the ultimate truth, 
it is difficult to speak in adequate terms of praise. 
For who can justly estimate the service to the life 
of the whole world rendered (to mention a few 
names only out of many) by Herbart, the brothers 
Grimm, Lotze, Gauss, Dahlmann, Ewald, Gervinus, 
Benfey, Wellhausen? Who can ever forget the 
illustrious Seven who in defence of the right to 
teach without restraint dared and suffered the 
uttermost? 

With justice may you be proud of the two cen- 
turies that have passed; and we can wish for you 
nothing finer for the future than that your scholars 
may again, as in times gone by, be free to use at 
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their own personal discretion the same high-minded. 
ness, the same acute intelligence, in the endeayor 
to discern the countenance of that Truth, which, 
though one and the same for all men, yet so speaks 
as to be able, though at times austerely, to minister 
to each man according to his highest interests. 


The accompanying statement was in these 
words : 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
PRESIDENT’s RooM 
May 4, 1937 
To THE RECTOR AND FACULTIES 

OF THE GEORG-AUGUST UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN: 

On behalf of Columbia University in the City of 
New York, which was founded as King’s College in 
the Province of New York, by royal charter from 
that monarch who, as Elector of Hanover, had 
brought the University of Gottingen into existence 
a few years earlier, there is sent herewith to the 
University of Géttingen on the oecasion of the cele- 
bration of its Two Hundredth Anniversary, a for- 
mal Letter of Greeting. 

We wish to mark our appreciation and admira- 
tion for that spirit of scholarship and culture, that 
freedom of thought and inquiry, that absence of 
race and religious prejudice and persecution, which 
gave to the old Germany its leadership for genera- 
tions in philosophy, in letters, in science, in the 
fine arts, in music and in industry, and which 
brought to the German people world-wide and grate- 
ful recognition and world-wide leadership. May 
that which we now celebrate and salute quickly 
return to help steady this rocking world! 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia University 
in the City of New York 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FRESHMAN GRADES AND THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATIONS 

THE North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, as part of its 1936 fresh- 
man testing program, administered for the first 
time the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination. The present study is a 
report of a preliminary effort to analyze the 
value of the examination in predicting subse- 
quent achievement of the students to whom the 
examination was administered. 


The American Council Examination has been 
widely used since the appearance of its first 
edition in 1924, and numerous studies have 
appeared dealing with its value in predicting 
college success either in terms of academic grades 
or survival. No attempt will be made to review 
these studies in this brief paper. Typical cor- 


relations, however, between scores on the Ameri- 
ean Council Examination and academic grades 
over varying periods of time have been reported 
as .44 by Freeman,! .555 by Holeomb and Las- 


1 Frank S. Freeman, Jour. Educ. Research, 23: 
113-123, 1931. 
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lett,2 .501 by Potthoff,’ and .583 by Schmitz.‘ 
The American Council Examination has been 
found in general to have as high prognostic 
value for scholastic work as any other single 
instrument. Freeman, while correctly warning 
against its use, or for that matter the use of 
any single test, as a sole admission criterion, 
shows clearly that academic survival and decile 
rank on the American Council Examination are 
closely related. Of particular interest to this 
study, as it is based on records of students over 
half of whom were enrolled in the School of 
Engineering and all of whom were enrolled in 
technological courses, is the study of Holeomb 
and Laslett. These investigators found the 
American Council Examination had the highest 
validity of several tests used by them in predict- 
ing the grades of first-year engineering students. 

The purpose of this study is, first, to study 
the relationship of the grades made on academic 
subjects during the school year of 1936-1937 by 
the 1936 freshman class with scores made on 
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jects, exclusive of military science and physical 
education. No grades from military science and 
physical education, for obvious reasons, have 
been used in this study. The grading system at 
N. C. State College provides for five grades: A, 
excellent; B, good; C, passing; D, passing with- 
out credit points; and F, failure. Of 6,093 
grades received, 712 were A’s, 1,494 B’s, 1,779 
C’s, 1,289 D’s, and 819 F's. 

The scores on the American Council Examina- 
tion were translated into percentile ranks and 
deciles. The percentile rank represented slightly 
lower scores than the percentile ranks reported 
by the Thurstones® for the 1936 edition of the 
examination. In order to study the relationship 
of grades to the American Council Examination 
scores, the percentage of the total number of 
each grade which occurred at each decile level 
was caleulated. For example, of the 712 A’s, 191 
or 26.93 per cent., were received by students in 
the 10th decile. The data for the entire group 
are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF GRADES AT EacH DECILE LEVEL OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF EACH TYPE OF GRADE GIVEN 











Grades A B Cc D F 
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the 1936 Edition of the American Council Ex- 
amination. In addition, the problem of the rela- 
tionship of academic survival and scores on the 
American Council Examination will be consid- 
ered. This study is based on the American 
Council seores and the scholastic grades of 589 
freshman students. This examination was given 
by qualified members of the teaching staff during 
the freshman orientation week. These freshman 
students were distributed by schools as follows: 
Agriculture and Forestry, 182; Vocational Edu- 
cation, 35; Engineering, 299; Textiles, 73. 

During the academie year of 1936-1937, these 
589 students received 6,093 grades on their sub- 

2G. W. Holeomb and H. R. Laslett, Jour. Applied 
Psychol., 16: 107, 115, 1932. 

3’ Edward F. Potthoff, School Review, 37: 519- 
530, 1929. 


4S. B. Schmitz, Jour. Educ. Psychol., 28: 465- 
473, 1937. 


In analyzing Table I, a comparison of per- 
centage of each grade occurring at each decile 
level reveals marked differences in the number 
of A’s and B’s occurring in the upper decile 
levels and those occurring at the lower decile 
levels. Similarly, at the lower decile levels is 
found a small number of A’s and B’s and much 
larger number of F’s than occurring at the upper 
decile levels. Obviously, there is a clear relation- 
ship between high grades and high seores on the 
American Council Examination for this group of 
subjects. A comparison of the grades at the 
middle decile levels does not give as clear cut a 
relationship, although there is a tendency for the 
grades C and D to oceur more frequently at 
these levels than at higher or lower levels. 

A clearer picture of this relationship is seen 


5L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 
The Educational Record, 18: 252-273, 1937. 
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when the deciles are grouped together into three 
groups, with group I representing deciles 1-3; 
group II, deciles 4-7; and group III, deciles 
8-10. The results from such a grouping are 
presented in Table II. 

An analysis from this grouping shows a very 
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sive part in the withdrawal of students who 
ranked below the fourth decile. 

The indications from this preliminary study 
of the relationship of scores on the American 
Council Examination to academic grades and 
survival at N. C. State College are that the 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADES AT EACH DECILE Group LEVEL OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF EACH 
TYPE GRADE GIVEN 
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Grades A B ib D F 
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definite tendency for the higher grades, A and B, 
to be made by students who rank in the upper 
deciles on the American Council Examination, 
and a further tendency, not quite as pronounced, 
for low grades to be made by students who rank 


American Council Examination is an instrument 
of value in predicting academic success during 
the freshman year at college. Its value, perhaps, 
is greater in predicting success or failure of stu- 
dents who score in the higher and lower ranges 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS DROPPED DUE TO FAILURE, AND VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWALS AT 
EacH DECILE LEVEL 











Decile 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Dropped 25.35% 21.13% 14.08% 4.23% 4.23% 11.27% 8.45% 4.23% 2.82 4.23 
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low on the examination. Certain discrepancies 
and seeming inconsistencies present here, in 
which there is a larger number of F’s for the 
upper deciles than A’s from the lower deciles, 
are a result of factors that are not subject to 
quantitative treatment here, although for the 
purpose of guidance such items become very 
important. 

In studying the question of academic survival 
and scores on the American Council Examination 
a similar procedure to the one in studying grades 
was followed. Seventy-one students in the fresh- 
man class were dismissed during the school year 
of 1936-37 because of failure to meet scholastic 
requirements; eighty-one freshmen voluntarily 
withdrew from school. The percentage of these 
groups at each decile is shown in Table III. 

While failures and withdrawals are found at 
each decile level, there is a decided tendency for 
these to be much more frequent in the first, sec- 
ond and third decile. Sixty-one per cent. of the 
dismissals and 54 per cent. of the withdrawals 
are in these decile levels. While the exact causes 
of withdrawals have not been studied, it is safe 
to offer the suggestion that inability to meet 
scholastic requirements probably played a deci- 


than in the middle ranges of the examination and 
in predicting high or low rather than middle 
rank scholastic grades. 
Wiui1aAM McGEHEE 
NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Committee of S. H. Braver and others. Geog- 
raphy for To-day; Book One, At Home and 


Abroad. Pp. xi+243. 89 figures. $1.36. 
Book Two, The Southern Continents. Pp. xiit 
404. 165 figures. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 


Problems and Values of Today. 


HILTON, EUGENE. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown. 


Pp. xviii + 639. 
$1.60. 
JANZEN, CoRNELIUS C., and ORLANDO W. STEPHEN- 


son. Everyday Economics; A Study of Prac- 
tices and Principles. Pp. xiii+5124 xviii. Il- 
lustrated. Silver, Burdett. $1.68. 

JOHNSON, B. LAMAR, Editor. What About Sur- 
vey Courses? Pp. xi+377. Holt. $2.85. 

MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. Social Interpretation. 
Pp. xiii+ 485. Illustrated. Appleton-Century. 
$3.00. 


Scuutte, T. H. Teaching the Social Studies on 
the Secondary School Level. Pp. xiv +583. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 

STraNG, RuTH, BarBara S. BurKs and HELENE 8. 
Puts. Here and There and Home. Pp. vit 
120. Illustrated. Seven Days at Sea. Pp. 
viii+ 117. Illustrated. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.00 
each volume. 





